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Displays that Broadeast 
an Impression of Quality 


sigan to attract the atten- 
tion of the passerby even be- 
fore the product itself can be clearly 
seen, every display carries the heavy 
responsibility of creating the right 
first impression. 

By building displays and display- 
ers from lustrous Bakelite Materials, 
more and more manufacturers of 
high grade products are now mak- 
ing sure that this initial impression 
will be one of “quality”. 

Typical applications of Bakelite 
Materials in modern displays are 
illustrated here. The exhibition 
booth for Luxene Dental Products 
is built throughout from black and 
cream-colored Bakelite Laminated. 


The display stand for Theon mani- 








Exhibition booth by Fischer Exhibits, Inc., N.Y. 





curing aids is formed from rich 
black Bakelite Molded. 

Both these materials afford excep- 
tional advantages in display work. 
Their tough, hard surfaces have 
lasting lustre that resists abrasion 
and repeated handling. They remain 
new-looking indefinitely, and may 
be instantly cleaned by wiping with 
a damp cloth. 

Bakelite Laminated is available 
in sheets of various sizes and thick- 
nesses and in a wide selection of 
colors and patterns. Bakelite Mold- 
ed, also, may be had in numerous 
colors, and may be formed into 
practically any shape. 

For full details about these use- 
ful materials, write for booklets 
35L,“Bakelite Laminated” and 35M, 
eae “Bakelite Molded”. 


BAER EZELITZTE CORBPCORATION.,. 247 FARBER AVER VE. HREW YORE, UX. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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fnymerical sign tor infinity, of unlimited quontity i symbohzes the infinite 
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THE COVER 


—One of the outstanding displays in the Port- 
land, Ore., spring opening was the one shown 
on the front cover, created by Malcolm J. B. 
Tennent for Meier & Frank Company. Three 
tones of gray were used in the curved back- 
ground. The huge bird cage enclosed two bril- 
liant macaws.. The mannequins displayed for- 
mal wear. Five more of Tennent's displays are 
on pages four and five— 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


—The June issue will be the pre-convention 
number, in the mail just fourteen days before 
the opening session with all the latest 'flash" 
news of the final arrangements. Also there will 
be a splendid article, well illustrated, by Ed- 
ward S. Arkow, display director, Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia; an article and photo- 
graphs on furniture displays from four New 
York City stores; and, of course, more than 
fifteen other distinctive features— 


1936 


—"We feel that the value of retail display has 
greatly increased in importance and today 
ranks equolly with newspaper advertising. We 
are of the opinion that our window displays 
are as resultful as newspaper advertising and 
that the trend has been to less newspaper ad- 
vertising and greater results from actual dis- 
play.'"—Leo Pfeifer, president, Pfeifer Brothers, 
Little Rock, Ark.— 
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AGA Board—The NEW Versatile 


AGA Board 





Background and panel set-piece of this dis- 
play constructed entirely with AGA Board. 


DISPLAY MATERIAL 


Dinihitemes can now produce smart, distinctive 
displays with this inexpensive display board at a 
cost to fit the most modest display budget. 


Frequent background and panel changes are now 
made possible, because of AGA Board’s low cost, 
its easy handling and its wide range of uses. Very 
little time is required to produce beautiful dis- 
plays, right in your own workroom. 


is a strong, tough, corrugated 
board with a smooth, plain surface that readily 
takes any paint. 


It may be cut-scored and 


COLORED—READY TO USE! grooved ( *patent applied for) and quickly formed 
AGA board Iso be obtained colored ide. The standard i i ; 
colors a prone en = B cons ‘Butt, iene, “Light bone hore Green, into flat and curved panels, pillars, pilasters, Steps, 
Light Blue, Yetlow, Orange, Red, Biack and White. On special platforms, etc., without wood frames. It is very 
orders most any color can be matched. hie : 
CONVENIENT SIZED SHEETS—Practical economical sheet sizes rigid and self-standing. 


for all types of disp ay un ts, as follows: 4 ft. x 8 ft.—4 ft. x 10 ft. 
—5 ft. x 8 ft.—5 ft. x 10 ft. 


LOW IN COST—AGA Board, plain ............... 2 per sq. ft. SEND AT ONCE FOR SAMPLES AND LITERATURE 
AGA Board, colored ........ oe 4c per sq. ft. 
Sold on!ty in five-sheet bundles—Min’mum order two bundles, ten aE Ee _ ae 
sheets. Colored—Minimum order ten sheets of a color. All prices *We give purchasers of AGA Board permission to use this cut-score and 
b. factcry. Special discounts on large quantity orders. groove method. 


AN DERSON DISPLAY SYSTEM, 28 Opera Place, Cincinnati, O. 














BERLIN’S “IRBECO” BRISCHOGRAPH 

CHROME MOULDING OWNERS 
BO ATMACu'E, SLES 50 NOTICE! 

Our No. 606 


yY / aaa First Surface Mirrors 
R606 ye "$5.00 Now Available for the First Time. 





Tce i” ||| $6.00 Replace yourself. No allowances. 
Other finishes: Copper, Brass and Dull Satin. FTER many requests from our dealers 
Colors: Baked Flexible Enamel—White, Yel- and customers for FIRST SURFACE 
low, Orange, Green, Blue, Black & Brown. MIRRORS to be used in Brischographs, 


we are ready to offer the 3/10 model first 
surface mirror to be replaced in your Bris- 


BERLIN'S “IRBECO”’ Pg eligatgg Bane Bil a use model, 


$10.00. For the Junior mode! $2.50 





First surface mirrors eliminate the double 


& 
Theatrical Frames reflection caused through the refraction of 


light from the glass itself. It allows abso- 
lute and accurate projection. To those who 





Stock sizes with slip-in side for stills, etc. are not familiar with first surface mirrors 
WwooD we offer a bit of WARNING. 
CHROME METAL FRAMES FRAMES 3 . : 
First surface mirrors are silvered on the 
| (Silver or Gold) front of the glass and protected with a fine 
ae =e 6054/'606 6253416264635) 103441084 109% transparent film and are very delicate and 
g yy” | 3% | %” should not be wiped or cleaned in any way, 
368 Width except to clean dust with a camel’s-hair 
GE 8x10 5 3515 35/5 35)... |... [IS 1518 .25) brush. 
és 4x14 50; 50) 50) .65 25| 35 The 3/10 model with first surface mirror, 
all 11x14 | | | | ..- il - | | $30.00. Junior model with same, $12.50. De 
OM 14x22 .75| .75| .75| .90| 1.00]| .35| .50| .60 Luxe model with same, $110.00. 
gs joa ..+- | 1.00] 1.00] 1.20] 1.530|| .5O| -75| .90 Send for our new complete catalog and 
ay " please mention DISPLAY WORLD when 
= — ve. | 1,50] 1.50] 1.75] 1.90]] 75] 1.00) 1,25 writing. 
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92 E. Lakeview Ave. Columbus, O. 
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HOME STUDY 
METHOD 


EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for Catalog 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams Chicago 



















CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY LIN FINISHES 


Es More Beautiful 
and Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 

Lit Cut Letters. 


— er, ry and Price List 
& Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT. CONNECTICUT 
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Trom the Land of Kealakekua 


Mention the name “Hawaii” to almost 
anyone and instantly it conjures up a mental 
picture of hula girls swaying in sparkling 
tropical moonlight, the “little grass shack in 
Kealakekua,” and all the other scenes asso- 
ciated with the islands. 

But present-day Hawaii has another side. 
It is that of impressive establishments which 
must merchandise their wares with the same 
suavity as that used by their counterparts 
on the mainland. Regardless of the fact 
that Hawaii has a conglomerate population, 
the better class demands—and_ receives— 
modern Fifth avenue fashion and styling. 

In this phase of island life, MclInerny’s 
plays no insignificant role. When a resident 
or visitor in Honolulu says her apparel came 
from MclInerny’s it is the same as saying 
that her jewelry came from Tiffany’s. 

Display is accorded the same recognition 
as in the principal stores elsewhere. Its 
favorable influence on sales is well known 
and therefore it receives especial attention 
and care. This plan would be followed if 
the store had only to think of the permanent 
residents of Honolulu. But another factor 
must be taken into consideration: the tourist. 
People who take cruises to Hawaii are 
usually in fairly good circumstances, accus- 
tomed to the better things. They represent 
a valuable addition to the clientele of any 
Honolulu store. Regardiess of how carefully 
they made their selection of cruise wear 
there are always things needed and desired 
after they reach Hawaii. Since they are 
not familiar with the city, they usually have 


—The upper photograph shows an interior 
display of Knox hats, arranged to tie-in with 
a promotion for Easter— 


—The lower picture shows a night view of 

the entrance to the ladies’ salon, Mclnerny's, 

Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. Transient shop- 

pers, influenced greatly by visual impression 

in their selection of a store in which to make 

their purchases, make good display of ut- 
most importance— 


By HARRY G. GOOD 


Mclnerny's, Honolulu 


no definite knowledge of any of the stores. 
The first impression they receive is by see- 
ing the window displays. Hence it is easy to 
understand that such displays must be good 
and of a type calculated to create an instant 
impression of prestige fcr the store—to cause 
the thought that “here is the place to shop.” 
The same idea is carried out on the inte- 
rior, as can be seen from the two photo- 
graphs. The upper picture shows an interior 
display arranged for an Easter promotion of 


sue NaN 








Knox hats, tied-up with window installa- 
tions. The other photograph shows a night 
view of the entrance to the ladies’ salon. 

The romance and beauty of the islands 
draw the tourists to Honolulu, and display 
and modern merchandising draw them—and 
the permanent residents—into MclInerny’s. 
Because of this valuable transient trade, dis- 
play has taken on a still more important 
aspect because of its ability to show, in- 
stantly, the character of the store. 
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Springs Openings Displays 


Each year when spring comes to Portland, 
Ore., the windows along the principal thor- 
oughfares take on the appearance of scenes 
from fairyland. Some of the most beautiful 
and distinctive displays in the world are to 
be found there at that time. Displaymen 
from all along the West Coast visit Portland 
for the formal spring opening, and the citi- 
zens of the city and nearby communities turn 
out en masse. The retail stores vie with 
each other for display fame, being divided 
into classifications according to their busi- 
ness, and the Retail Merchants’ Bureau se- 
lects the winners in each division. 


First honors for 1936 in the department 
store class went to Meier & Frank for-thirty 
beautiful windows designed by Malcolm J. 
B. Tennent, display director. His displays, 
five of which are shown on these two pages 
and another on the front cover, ranged from 
the ultra-simple to the most elaborate. Each 
display was carried out with meticulous ac- 
curacy and attention to detail. Quoting 


Tennent: “Nothing was spared to be sure 
that every detail was perfect, from the color 
coordination of the window with the mer- 
chandise, to the fashion authority for every- 
thing which went into it.” 








Only a very few top-flight displaymen in 
America would have the courage to install 
a display so utterly simple as that for acces- 
sories, as shown in the first of the photo- 
graphs with this article. Chinese Chippen- 
dale and white carpets set the stage for 
three windows of this type. The walls were 
in three shades of white, while the manne- 
quins were in pure white. The background 
was in two planes, on the foremost of which 
appeared an iris design. 

Going from the plain to the ornate, the 
next picture shows a display which called 
for much arduous planning and labor. The 
services of two expert bricklayers were re- 
quired for a total of ninety-four hours to 
complete the wall and flooring. Seven tons 
of brick were used. The motif immediately 
abcve the arch was hand-carved from Manila 
mahogany. Just back of the wall were a 
few natural shrubs and trees, blending with 
the painted background. The pool in the 
right foreground was filled with tropical 
fish. The mannequins wore formal town 
suits. 

Perhaps the series of three men’s wear 
windows on Morrison street were among the 
most outstanding, and the displays were so 
simple that they could be adapted easily for 
practically any store. Each window gave 
complete wardrobes for different occasions 
in a most effective way of showing men’s wear 
in a clean-cut and modern masculine man- 
ner. A different carved design was used 
above each display, showing baseball play- 
ers, wrestlers, and boxers, hand-carved from 
mahogany by Stewart Biles. 

Reproductions of famous Van Gogh paint- 
ings served as a theme for another series of 
windows. The pictures were displayed on 
slant standards as illustrated. The acces- 
sories were selected to carry out the colors 
of the prints to show the influence of Van 
Gogh on modern fashions. 

Another beautiful formal window was in 


—The stage was set for this ultra-simple 
accessories display with Chinese Chippen- 
dale and white carpets. The walls were in 
three shades of white with the figures in 
pure white. The background was in two 
planes, with an iris design on the foremost. 
Note the artistic lighting effect— 


—In complete contrast to the display shown 
above, this installation of a formal town suit 
window required seven tons of brick, the 
services of two bricklayers for ninety-four 
hours, hand-carved Manila mahogany over 
the central gate, much natural greenery, a 
sunken pool filled with tropical fish, and an 
elaborate painted background— 
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—One of a series of three men's wear win- 

dows is shown in the upper picture. Above 

the simple displayer is a hand-carved design 

by Stewart Biles; different designs were used 
for each of the three windows— 


—One of the best of Tennent's thirty spring 

opening windows is shown in the tie-up of 

accessories with Van Gogh paintings. Slant 

displayers were used throughout the series, 

the accessories being selected to carry out 

the colors of the prints. Note especially the 
very pleasing arrangement— 


—The lower photograph shows a beautiful 
display of formal gowns. Metal brocade 
curtains were used in the background. 
Water flowed from the hand-carved metal 
motif into the two pools which reflected the 
shimmer of the curtains. The mannequins 
were of a new type, with wool hair.— 


the corner of Sixth and Alder streets. The 
display was done in metal tones with metal 
brocade curtains and a hand-carved metal 
motif from which water flowed into two 
pools which the light reflection seemed to 
transform into gold. The two interesting 
figures, modeling black lace gowns, were a 
new and unusual type with wool hair. A 
careful arrangement of lighting gave a touch 
of the spectacular to the window. 

One of the most dramatic of the thirty 
windows is shown on the front cover of this 
issue. The display used a curved back- 
ground in three tones of gray. Two manne- 
quins showed black evening gowns of net. 
Two brilliant macaws in a huge, modernistic 
cage suspended from the window ceiling 
gave motion and a color note to the display. 
The scarlet bird was found in Portland, 
while the blue macaw was imported from 
California after numerous difficulties. It was 
necessary for him to have his own medical 
certificate in order to be permitted to make 
the trip, and to add the final touch to the 
trouble in securing him, on his arrival in 
Portland it was found that he had lost his 
tail in the shipping box. 

It is regrettable that lack of space pre- 
vents showing more of Tennent’s spring 
opening windows. A very attractive one 
depicted a country scene, realistic to the 
last leaf. A rail fence zigzagged across the 
background. It came, rail for rail, from a 
ranch near Oregon City. Moss covered the 
foreground, being brought in sheets from 
near Castle Rock, with ferns and shrubs 
left growing in it. LEvergreens, rhododen- 
drons, and a painted background completed 
the rustic picture. Four mannequins dis- 
played washable sports frocks. 

A series of “peacock” windows showing 
town clothes caused much admiration. Color- 
ful peacocks were painted by Ben Larson on 
canvas (each being about 12 feet in height) 
and were then appliqued onto the back- 
ground. A single mannequin stood at the 

[Continued on page 31] 
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Some European sketches 


There has been a distinct improvement in Eu- 
ropean display, and I understand in American 
display, also, in the past few years. Where 
formerly it was the practice to use elaborate, 
fanciful decorations and to make the display 
as intricate as possible, now there is a dis- 
tinct turn toward simple dramatic themes 
and methods of treatment. This would seem 
to indicate that displaymen are learning to 











By R. C. SCHEGA 
Kolberg, Germany 


handle their art from an advertising stand- 
point and are constructing displays to sell 
merchandise instead of to make pretty win- 
dows for the sake of art. 

In some countries displaymen are still ex- 
perimenting and usually they get just the op- 
posite from what they desire to accomplish. 
Holland produces good displays, as is the case 
with most of the larger establishments in 





England. In France the same situation exists 
in display as in their merchandising of ap- 
parel: in the exclusive stores the displays 
are excellent, and in the smaller, less exclu- 
sive shops they are terrible. 

In Germany we will soon have a display 
organization of which we will be proud. This 
is due greatly to a constant exchange of 
ideas and to the number of large concerns 
interested in display work. In one of the 
cities of Germany I recently saw a show win- 
dow which was trimmed with only three ar- 
ticles, but they were displayed in such a man- 
ner that the window attracted universal at- 
tention. A window containing silks, for ex- 
ample, would not have been so appealing, 
which would seem to prove that in many cases 
it is the merchandise used which contributes 
to the drawing power of the display. Cer- 
tainly the type merchandise to be shown 
should determine the nature of the trim. 

Perhaps the most prevalent feature of dis- 
play in certain countries—notably Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Germany, is to be 
found in the meticulous care with which the 
displaymen pay attention to the smallest de- 
tail in window installation. Nothing is too 
small to escape attention and consideration. 
Flaws in the background, nail holes in wall 
board, pins on the floor, an exposed, unfinished 
corner of a displayer—all these are watched 
for religiously. The method of treatment 
verges a bit on the side of the spectacular, 
bearing a resemblance to poster treatment 
in art. 

Many displaymen in these latter-named 
countries make scale sketches in color of their 
intended displays before a bit of work on the 
actual display begins. I can heartily recommend 
this idea, as it enables the displayman to 
visualize his windows in a manner not possible 
otherwise. Six sketches, as used by myself, 
are shown with this article. They are in 
water color in the same shades as the finished 
displays eventually were. After such sketches 


—A sketch for a fabric display, using a 

background in yellow and salmon. The dis- 

player is of metal, but could be cut from 

wall board and covered with metallic paper. 

The merchandise shown was in various 
shades of blue— 


—A background of stippled gray was used 
in the second display. The fan was in white, 
with brown stipple shading. The mannequin 
stands on a two-tiered plateau finished in 
gold. The rods are also gold. The fan- 
tastic decoration partly concealed by the 
mannequin is a wall board cut-out covered 
with metallic paper and striped with flitter— 
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—A variety of fabrics for spring is shown 

in the third sketch. The figures were wall 

board cut-outs. The material was supported 

on round rods suspended from the ceiling. 

The sales message was used on the scroll at 
the base of the background— 


—The daisy was formed of stiff wire, bent 

as required, and covered in fabric of ap- 

propriate colors. The back and side walls 

were in light peach, with the ceiling and 

foreground a darker shade of the same tint. 

The tiers of the plateau were in light olive 
green and brown— 


—Another spring suggestion is contained in 

the sketch showing the huge mushrooms. 

Metal forms were draped in the material 

on view, while at the left of the display the 

merchandise was supported by figures made 
of stiff wire— 


are made, the actual window work is compara- 
tively easy. 

In discussing these sketches, the first is for 
a fabric display. The merchandise was in 
various shades of blue, and the background 
was in pastel tints of yellow and salmon. The 
two figures at the right were draped in the 
material to give an idea as to the appearance 
of the fabric when made into a gown. The 
displayer shown could be cut from wall board 
and then silvered or covered with a metallic 
paper, unless a similar displayer of metal 
was available. 

The second drawing shows a_ background 
of stippled gray. The open fan was in white, 
with brown stipple shading. The mannequin 
was mounted on a two-tiered platform finished 
in gold, and golden rods were used as an ad- 
ditional trim. The fantastic decoration partly 
concealed by the mannequin is cut from wall 
board and covered with blue cellophane or a 
metallic paper, striped with flitter. 

A display of fabrics for spring is shown 
in the next illustration. The figure at each 
side of the display was cut from wall board 
and dressed in some of the materials shown. 
The displayers were round rods finished in 
chrome and suspended from the ceiling. This 
method offers the opportunity to show a 
variety of material. The background was in 
light blue with the floor and ceiling in a 
darker tone of the same shade. The house 
at the upper right was painted in white, black, 
and red, while strips of the merchandise were 
appliqued to the background to serve as the 
“ground” on which the house stood. The 
scroll at the base of the background was cut 
from material similar to that on view and 
appliqued cut-out letters forming the sales 
message were used on this. 

Another spring or summer display is shown 
in the sketch using a large daisy as the cen- 
tral motif. The flower was in natural colors 
of white and yellow, with gray shading. A 
cut-out figure was mounted on the center of 
the flower and wore one of the gowns on dis- 

[Continued on page 31] 
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Drama in Men’s Wear Display 


Adds Selling Punch 











It is just as important, I believe, to build 
a unique, uniform, and dramatic men’s wear 
display as it is for the display of women’s 
wear. While it is customary for us to think 
of women as being style conscious and more 
given to the thought of apparel, there is an 
increased realization by men that clothes are 
an important factor in business and _ social 
success. So men, too, are taking more of an 
interest in their dress. It is up to the display- 








By JAMES J. HUGHES 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Buffalo 





man to create for every subject an interest 
in the window other than that of the mer- 
chandise; the principles of eye-attraction and 
stopping power must apply with the same 
force that they exert in feminine displays. 

Make your display eye-arresting and appeal- 
ing through the dramatization of advantages, 
purposes, or specific features of the merchan- 
dise. To accomplish this, develop a central 
attraction that instantly arrests the masculine 


trafic. Then display the merchandise in as 
simple and interesting a manner as possible. 
The chief purpose of a display is to mak: 
the subject more appealing to the custome: 
Background cleverness should always be sub- 
ordinated to the merchandise. 

We followed this line of reasoning in the 
Guardsman’s shirt window. The powerful 
selling points that were concentrated on th: 
panel, with the two guardsmen cut-outs, at- 
tracted attention, as did the turntables at 
either side. Sales results from this window 
were really unusual, 2,500 shirts being sold 
at $1.39 each or three for $4.00, in three days. 
One newspaper advertisement was also used. 

The display was full of action and stopped 
the crowds in goodly numbers. A red velour 
background was used; a large sand color 
panel in the center carried shirt copy on 
cut-out military stripes. You will note the 


—The "Dad's Day" display by George H. 
Wagner, George B. Peck Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., used a huge cut-out head sil- 
houetted against black and white venetian 
blinds. Modernistic painted heads, cut from 
composition board, displayed ties on wedge- 
shaped stair-stepped set pieces— 


—The display of shirts in the photograph 
below is by James Styles, The Hecht Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. Hunting scenes 
were used on the wood veneer background. 
The cut-outs were in red and white on tan— 
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—An idea for a men's wear shop is given 
in the display shown at right, also by James 
Styles. Amply illuminated, the shop focuses 
attention on sporting equipment and ap- 
parel suitable for the season. The con- 
siruction of such a shop is not difficult and 
it has been proved to be a sales builder— 


—The middle picture shows a display by 

W. T. Munford, Thalhimers, Richmond, Va., 

used as part of a store-wide promotion for 
"Spring Fashion Week''— 


—The display of Guardsman shirts, created 
by the author of this article, sold 2,500 
shirts at $1.39 each in three days. The 
"circles" in the display are in reality huge 
drums, mounted on turntables. A different 
color was used for each side of the drums, 
harmonizing with the shirts on each particu- 
lar side— 


two highly colored cut-outs of the guards: 
these were 6 feet tall. Two large drums, 5 
feet 6 inches in diameter and 12 inches deep 
were mounted on slowly turning turntables. 
Each side of the drums was painted a different 
color to harmonize with the shirts. For ex- 
ample, green background, white shirts, green 
ties; wine background, gray shirts, wine ties; 
blue background, light blue shirts, navy ties; 
brown background, tan shirts, brown ties. 
Each unit of shirts was a solid color, with 
plain color ties. 

The “Dad’s Day” display is by George H. 
Wagner, one of America’s ace displaymen, 
with the George B. Peck Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. Suggesting ties as a Father’s Day 
gift, “Dad” was in black silhouette, spot- 
lighted against a black and white venetian 
blind. Modernistic painted heads, cut from 
composition board, displayed ties on wedge- 
shaped set pieces, stair-stepped. 

James Styles, The Hecht Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is another displayman who helps 
[Continued on page 23] 
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is Drogressings. Too? 


I have long thought that the variety store 
has overlooked the value of presenting their 
merchandise in appealing window displays. 
In other stores it seems that many display 
managers turn away in disgust from items 
of a low price range, even dollar-day win- 
dows, and as a result we have so many dis- 
plays of the “thrown-in” type for this partic- 
ular merchandise. Most department store dis- 
play managers can “get by” readily with 
“junky” displays of this nature, since the next 
window will be of larger items more highly 


By HAL M. CARLETON 
S. H. Kress Company, New York City 


priced and can stage an over-shadowing 
comeback by the use of elaborate back- 
grounds, new mannequins, etc. But variety 
store displaymen face the same problem day 
after day. 

The fact that merchandise is low priced 
does not offer any disadvantage from the 
sales standpoint. In fact, it is in its favor 
since there is no price resistance to over- 
come. 

Variety stores are departing from the old 
type of massive, jumbled displays where 



























little or no thought is given to design 
balance, color, the product’s use; in short 
displays created with no thought in mind oi 
merchandising. 

There is no reason why variety store win- 
dows should not progress with our modern 
trend of display, just as other stores have 
done. It is possible to install displays which 
convey the idea of low cost merchandise, 
and at the same time give them real selling 
punch. I will admit that this kind of dis- 
play takes ingenuity. 

The five windows shown here will illus- 
trate what I mean when I say that variety 
store display is progressing with the times. 
Each of these Kress windows is dramatized, 
yet each has a touch of the formerly typical 


—The display of pictures used three panels 
in popular shades. Boudoir pictures were 
placed against a rose-tan panel; nursery 
scenes were hung against canary yellow, 
and flower print framed pictures were dis- 
played against a panel of apple green— 


—Complete equipment for the giver of 
home-parties was shown in the glassware bar 
window. The background was of black; the 
red mural border above the bar showed 
party scenes. The bartender was a compo 
board cut-out— 
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“10-cent store’ method of presentation. 
Whether the present trend along this line 
represents a stage of transition from the 
mass displays of the past to the purely dra- 
matic is hard to say. 

The first photograph shows a window dis- 
play of pictures. The three panels were 
sainted in popular wall color shades. The 
rose-tan panel at the right served as a back- 
»round for boudoir pictures. The center, 

canary yellow, made an attractive back- 
‘round for nursery scenes, while the apple 
reen panel on the left was very suitable 
‘or flower print framed pictures. 

The glassware bar window was installed 

help the giver of home-parties in his 
election of glassware for entertaining. The 
vackground was of black; the red mural 
order above the bar showed party scenes 
.ketched in white. The bartender was a cut- 
ut. The bar was constructed with compo- 
ition board top and bottom, supported by 
{-by-2-inch lumber strips. The front was 
‘§ a wood-grain corrugated paper. On the 

[Continued on page 32] 


—Apple green was used for the background 

of the dinnerware display. The panel was 

covered with black duvetyn on which the 

pattern of the merchandise was sketched 
in white chalk— 


—An enormous snowman, huge snow flakes, 
and white branches dramatized the display 
of woolen gloves. The icicles at the top 
were cut from compo board and placed 
flush with the glass to serve as a frame— 


—tThe Valentine display made use of a cut- 

out heart, cotton padded, with red satin 

pulled over the entire front surface and 

puffed on the side. The gold-foil scroll 

which carried the greeting was held by a 
white, stuffed bird— 
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Thar’s Goldin Ihem fhar Hills? 


In the gold rush days the prospector with 
his pack burro would turn toward the hills 
off yonder and say in a loud voice so the 
burro could hear, “Thar’s gold in them thar 
hills!” He undertook a task that had the 
worst kind of handi¢aps and_ hardships 
imaginable, but the iniportant thing to re- 
member is that the old prospector faced it 
with confidence, courage, and faith. 

Displaymen today can turn to their dis- 
plays and say, “Thar’s gold in them thar 
displays!” and be far more right than the 
old prospector was back in the days of ’49. 
Our gold mine is given to us in the form 
of window and interior displays. Our job 
is to dig in with as much confidence, cour- 
age, and faith as the fellow that led his 
burro into the hills. Our job is to develop 
this gold mine of display, so that in the 
minds of our executives the word “gold” will 
be translated into the word “sales.” We 
have charge of “sale mines” and nothing 
else, and the quicker some of us realize it 
the better for our stores and _ ourselves. 
Some displaymen think they have charge of 














By FRANK BINGHAM 
Robertson Bros., South Bend 


“pretty picture mines” and others think the 
important thing of all is the photograph, not 
the selling results of the window. These 
displaymen will never stake a very big claim 
in the world of display merchandising unless 
they become better prospectors in “sale 
mines.” Of course, the reason some display- 
men don’t correct their faults is because 
they think they haven’t any. 

Financial surveys show that all the gold in 
this country is not at Washington or in min- 
eral deposits in the hills. A great amount 
of it or its New Deal content lies idle in the 
banks of this country. Slow circulation of 
money can not glaciate the law of human 
nature; it will always thaw out and be de- 
siring something it hasn’t got, to make life 
better and happier. Here is where display 
plays an important role and is an important 
factor in this thawing out process by creat- 
ing new desires and new needs in the minds 
of the public. A store plays an important 
part in the lives and the hopes of the people, 
and the displayman through his displays has 
the first chance to make these people want 





things they haven’t got. Of all the depar'- 
ments in a store, no other one has his oppor- 
tunity—the chance to create new desires ani 
new buying habits. 

A story is told of the fellow who wert 
around with the old maid for twenty years 
and finally married her because she playe 
the piano so well. He shook his head sadly 
the first time he heard a piano solo over the 
radio. People think they want to go on liv- 
ing the same old way, but really they don’t. 
It’s every displayman’s job to make everybody 
want something he hasn’t got. He must cre- 
ate new desires for merchandise. Needs for 
the home that are new! New fashions! New 
habits! New modes of living! He can do 
all these things and more by using his gold 
mine of display and treating it so it will pro- 
duce “sales.” 

It has been said that many merchants use 
bi-focal lenses. The look at their windows 
through rose colored glasses and use a magni- 
fying glass to study the expenditures of the 
display department. Whose job is it to sell 
them this gold mine of sales, this rich vein of 
display? You, the displayman, have been 
given the gold mine and it’s up to you to 
sell the “boss” the importance of mining this 
display claim. 

It is not such an awfully tough task, be- 
cause today more than ever before the word 
display is taking its rightful place in the 
world of merchandising. The radio an- 
nouncers now say: “Buy it where you see it 
displayed.” 

The Jean Abbey Shopping Service broad- 
casts have been a wonderful success due to 
a direct tie-up with hundreds of stores 
throughout the country. The Woman’s Home 
Companion magazine realizes that the success 
of these broadcasts is due greatly to the indi- 
vidual items that are displayed in the windows 
and interiors of these stores. Regardless of 
how much magazine and radio advertising 
they do, the final link—the display at the 
point of sale—should be a part to complete a 
successful advertising program, and they have 
adopted this idea. Each week before the 


—The top photograph shows a blouse dis- 

play, using a tan background with gold at 

the sides and top. Sixteen blouses, two 

suits, three skirts, five hats, and accessories 

were shown without crowding. The blouses 
each bore a price tag— 


—The fur window is self-explanatory. The 
background was divided into squares, using 
the upper four at the right for the slogan, 
“Robertson's pick of the season's catch!""— 
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—The display of handkerchiefs proved that 

this item can be sold at any time in the 

year. The display was installed in January 

and produced excellent results. The panels 

were of navy blue Rediprep with the center 

figure formed of handkerchiefs. The center 
figure held the sales card— 


—The "garden of cotton" window used ma- 
terial draped along each side to represent 
garden walls. The gates were of cut-out 
Rediprep. The figure in the center was 
mounted on a turntable giving motion to 
the window. Customers were very flattering 
in their comments on the display and hun- 
dreds of yards of fabric were sold— 


—The Easter display had a background of 
canary yellow with white center and side 
panels. The displayers used a lavender trim— 


broadcast a list of items is sent to the dis- 
playman in duplicate. He keeps one for his 
file and returns the other one at the end of 
the week, listing all the articles that he dis- 
played, window or interior. This magazine 
has a complete chart of how many window 
and interior displays were tied-up with the 
broadcast throughout the country. The radio 
advertising costs the store nothing and through 
window and interior displays sales are made. 

Harper’s Bazaar and Vogue have printed 
many photographs of windows tied-up with 
their advertising pages. Both these splendid 
magazines send out helpful cards and posters 
that nearly all displaymen can use to advan- 
tage. Good Housekeeping has kept step with 
the times and has done a real job of tying-up 
their approval seal advertisements with dis- 
play cards. Better Homes and Gardens has 
sponsored a “Better Home Week” which has 
been very successful in all parts of the 
country, and display has played a leading part 
in this worthwhile promotion. 

“Thar’s gold in them thar displays,’ and 
if there wasn’t, the above-mentioned publi- 
cations would not be so deeply interested in 
the value of display. 

Store managements everywhere are realizing 
the importance of our work and are realizing 
that into the hands of their displaymen is de- 
livered the task of interpreting the character 
and the fashion rightness of the store to the 
customer. QOur displays should say: “Here 
is our latest thought of what you—or your 
home—should look like if you would be fash- 
ion-right.” 

There is work to be done in our display 
sales mines—and not all of it is in the 
windows or interiors. Many displaymen per- 
haps have been side-stepping a battle with 
the owner of the gold mine. We should al- 
Ways remember that the executive of any 
store, large or small, is changing his opinions 
and decisions daily on different store prob- 
lems, and certainly part of our job is to try 
and convince him of the merits of our dis- 
play policies. Presenting your case with facts 
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and figures is far more successful than limp- 
ing into his office with a bunch of different 
ideas like a blind man with a handful of 
pencils. Present one idea at a time and you will 
have far greater success at prospecting your 
display claim. ; 

We are coming into a new season—sum- 
mer! New things from everywhere will 
soon be arriving in the receiving rooms, 
marked and ready for stock. Ready for dis- 
play! Ready for sales! Ready for profits! 

“Thar’s gold in them thar displays.” Thar’s 
work to be done. Displaymen, you have a 
task; it’s your job to make everybody want 
something this summer he hasn’t got. You 
must create new desires, spotlight new sum- 
mer fashions. Dramatize, tell the story, its 
size, its uses, its features, its price, and don’t 
forget to tell where in the store it can he 
bought. 

Show them—tell them—thrill them—sell 
them the new! Sell them the modern! Sell 
them fashion from matches to refrigerator 
boxes! Display is your gold mine—your sales 
producer. Dig deep for ideas and in return 
the veins of sales will increase with each 
display. 

“Thar’s gold in them thar displays.” Go 
after it. File your claim to display fame, and 
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remember this if nothing else in this article— 
in the days of ’36 thar’s pay dirt in the pocket 
of the displayman who makes his gold mine 
produce sales! 
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Using Kindergarden Paper 


Some time when you want to vary the 
treatment of your window backgrounds and 
interior trims, try using kindergarden con- 
struction paper over a beaverboard base. 
The wide color range of this paper, its easy 
adaptability to practically any decorational 
effect, and the facility with which it can be 
applied all recommend it. As a disadvan- 
tage may be mentioned the fact that the 
paper comes in sections 24 inches by 36 
inches, which makes seams _ unavoidable. 
However, by overlapping about one-half inch 
the seams are practically unnoticeable. We 
have found this material indispensable for 
quick, colorful displays and always keep a 
stock of it on hand. 

Kindergarden paper comes in a range of 








By M. W. REMO 


T. E. Ahern Company, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


twenty-five colors and tints. It is easily 
cut, four thicknesses at a time, with a razor 
blade. We have found that it is best applied 
with a vegetable compound paste, mixed thin 
and spread on the paper with a_ small 
brush. This paste holds firmly. Still an- 
other advantage connected with the use of 
this display material is that one color can 
be placed right over another as soon as it 
is applied. There is no waiting for one 
color to dry, as in the case with painted 
backgrounds. 

The three sketches shown here illustrate 
how kindergarden construction paper is used 
at Ahern’s. All the displays had a beaver- 
board base. The seascape column treatment 
was made by boxing in the posts with 
beaverboard, then covering the top part of 
the panels with light blue paper. Dark blue 
was used for the water, of course, and the 
clouds, gulls, and the waves were cut from 
white paper and pasted in position. Split 
bamboo poles, left in their natural color, 
were used on the corners and across the top 
and bottom. 

With the store columns in the interior 
using the arrangement discussed above, the 
same theme was followed in our windows, 
as shown in the large sketch. The back- 
ground illustrated was 15 feet in length and 
8 feet high, again using the paper on beaver- 
board which concealed our permanent wal- 
nut backgrounds. The same color scheme 
was followed exactly. In our largest win- 
dow we substituted an ocean liner for the 
horizon silhouette, in place of a_ sailboat. 
White sand was placed on the floors of the 
windows and palm trees about 5 feet in 
height were set at each end, near the back. 
This gave the appearance of surf rolling up 
on a sandy beach. 

To give still more continuity to the sea- 
scape effect, our cases were trimmed with 
the light blue paper, with white cut-out 
gulls placed at intervals between the case 
trims. We received many compliments on 
the cool, summery appearance of our store 
and windows and our summer sales were 
gratifying. 

The other column sketch shows our fall 
motif. From our summer trims we pulled 


—The seascape column treatment was made 
by boxing in the posts with beaverboard, 
then covering the top part of the panels 
with light blue paper. Dark blue was used 
for the water, and the clouds, gulls, and 
waves cut from white paper and pasted in 
position. For the fall scene the gulls, etc., 
were removed, the sky covered with yellow 
paper and the water with black cut-out bul- 
rushes. An orange moon with a black duck 
silhouetted against it was pasted in place— 





off the gulls, clouds, and waves, and covere« 
the sky with yellow paper and the wate: 
with black cut-out bulrushes. An orang: 
moon with a black duck silhouette against i: 
was used as shown. 

The cases were trimmed with yellow pape: 
and small moons and ducks took the plac 
of the gulls. Large beaverboard circle 
about 4 feet in diameter were covered witl 
orange paper, and with black cut-out ducl 
silhouettes attached to them were spotted o1 
the ledges. We did not use this theme i: 
our windows as we were making prepara 
tions for Christmas. 

The three window backgrounds referred 
to above were made at a cost of about $12 
each, including frame-work, beaverboard, 
paper, paste, and sand. 

We have also made many permanent 
panels and signs of kindergarden paper, as 
well as huge posters, showing trees with 
falling leaves, for an exposition booth 
When using this paper, remember that it 
must be smoothed out when first applied; 
otherwise, air bubbles form and puff it up. 

[Continued on page 30] 
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The Modern Drugs Store 
Studies Display 


Drug store executives are beginning to 
ealize that display can be a more potent fac- 
or than it has been in the past in the mer- 
handising of the thousand and one products 
they are compelled to stock. As a result, it 
; apparent that there is a gradual transition 
aking place in the long established methods 
f display for this type of retailer. Formerly 
‘t was the custom to heap merchandise high 
in every window, on the theory that in dis- 
playing small wares the more the passerby 
saw, the more chance there was of him seeing 
some item he needed or in which he might be 
interested. This is the “mass” display which 
has only one merit—it does create the feeling 
that the merchandise is low priced. 

Slowly but surely this method of window 
display is being revised by some of the more 
progressive drug stores. It was found that 
when a mixture of varied products was shown 
in a window the passerby received a blurred 
mental impression in which all objects were 
confused; the individual units merged into an 
undistinguished group. Actual tests have been 
made to prove this, with a spectator standing 
hefore the mass display window for a short 
time, then turning away and attempting to 
make a list of the items he had seen. In 
every case the list was astonishingly brief. 
Consider, then, how much less opportunity a 
casual passerby, looking carelessly at the win- 
dow for only a few seconds, has of remem- 
bering one particular article out of the group. 

The solution to this display problem ob- 
viously consists of “light” windows—that is, 
light in the sense that but few items are fea- 
tured, just as is the case in other retail es- 
tablishments of the better type. While in 
displaying small wares it is almost impossible 
to avoid the use of a quantity of objects, be- 
cause of the size of the commodity, they 
should be the same item or others directly 
related to the main merchandise on view, with 
the number of different types strictly limited 
to as few as possible. 

This store has become quite widely known 
through the type display used; and, best of 
all, we have definitely proved that the methods 
used are not just theory, but actually produce 
results in accelerated sales. 


—A "perfume bar" which serves successfully 
to promote the sale of perfumes and cos- 
metics. Niches in the four columns of the 
counter displayer permit the individual 
showing of featured items— 


—A window display which demonstrates the 

appeal of simplicity in drug store displays. 

This installation won first prize in a recent 
national contest— 


By SANFORD F. McGILL, Jr. 
Eckerd's, Asheville, N. C. 


The photograph of a typ:cal Eckerd win- 
dow installation bears out this point. The 
display, winner of first prize in a recent Gil- 
lette contest, was simple but it proved to have 
real atttraction and sales value. It was an 
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easy matter to applique packages of the razor 

blades on the cut-out letters, while the rest of 

the display was quickly arranged with little 

difficulty. There is no unrelated merchandise 
[Continued on page 32] 
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Unusually Large Attendance 
Indicated For Convention 


With the thirty-ninth annual convention 
of the International Association of Display 
Men still nearly six weeks away, all indi- 
cations are that a tremendous crowd of dele- 
gates will pour into the Netherland Plaza 
hotel, Cincinnati, on Sunday, June 28, the 
day before the official opening. In order to 
be certain of securing rooms at the convention 
hotel, displaymen are being advised to make 
reservations now. Many have already been 
received. 

If reports from ali sections of the country 
can be taken as an index, the convention com- 
mittees’ prediction of an attendance of from 
1,000 to 1,500 will be realized. 

Those who arrive on June 28 will be in 
time to attend a get-togethér ‘““Over-the-Rhine” 
party to be held at historic Music Hall on 
the night of that date. Monday, June 29, the 
convention sessions will open and for three 
days some of the. foremost authorities on 
display and related subjects will discuss topics 
of interest to the delegates. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. Miller McClintock, who 
is conducting a” survey ‘on .window display 
circulation; Tony Sarg, internationally known 
displayman and artist; Kay Kamen, business 
manager, Walt Disney Enterprises, Inc.; 
A. E. Johnston, advertising, publicity; and 
display manager,, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company, and many others. 

In the entertainment line there will be a 
night baseball game between the Cincinnati 


trophy, awarded to the member winning the 
greatest number of points. A large silver 
trophy will be given to the contestant having 
the best collection of display photographs en- 
tered in the contest, as a sweepstakes prize. 

The Southern Association of Display Men 
will meet in conjunction with the I. A. D. 
M. convention, holding morning sessions on 
June 30 and July 1 so as not to conflict with 
the latter’s program. A photographic con- 
test will be held by the Southern organiza- 
tion, the same rules and regulations prevail- 
ing as for the I. A. D. M. contest. The 
prizes to be awarded in the Southern group 
for groups one to sixty-five inclusive, first 
prize, certificate and fifteen points; second, 
certificate and ten points; third, certificate 
and:five points. For class sixty-six, certifi- 
cate: and twenty-five, fifteen, and ten points 
will be given for the first three places. 

In the class sweepstakes the prizes are 
to be loving cups for each of the first three 
places, plus thirty-five, twenty-five, and fif- 
teen points respectively. The grand prize, 
awarded to the member wining the great- 
est number of points in the entire contest, 
consists of a beautiful loving cup. Only 
members of the Southern organization may 
compete, but membership is not limited to 
any particular section of the country. The 
annual dues are one dollar. 

Entries should be sent to L. E. Summer- 
ton, secretary, William R. Moore Dry Goods 


Reds and the Chicago Cubs; a boat trip;to.“ Company, Memphis, Tenn., to reach him not 


Coney Island, famous amusement. park; an 
inspection trip to WLW, the world’s» most 
powerful broadcasting station; -a tripath¥ough 
Ivorydale, home of Ivory soap; and the arinual 
banquet and dance at Castle ‘arm. 

Many displaymen plan to efter photographs 
of their displays in the I. “A D.°M. contest. 
Below is given a list of the different classi- 
fications and the rules which will govern. The 
prizes to be awarded for all classes are: First 
prize, gold medal and fifteen points; second 
prize, silver medal and ten points; third, 
bronze medal and five points. The grand 
prize will consist of a large silver pedestal 





later than June 25. 

Window display classifications: Class 1, 
women’s and misses’ evening apparel. Class 
2, women’s dresses. Class 3, women’s sports 
apparel. Class 4, women’s coats and suits. 
Class 5, furs. Class 6, bridal display. Class 
7, millinery. Class 8, women’s shoes. Class 9, 
women’s hosiery. Class 10, neckwear and 
scarfs. Class 11, handbags (umbrellas). 
Class 12, women’s gloves. Class 13, jewelry. 
Class 14, yard goods. Class 15, sewing ma- 
chines. Class 16, notions. Class 17, ribbons. 
Class 18, handkerchiefs (men’s and women’s). 
Class 19, girls’ apparel. Class 20, children’s 


—At the left is a pho- 
tograph of the Ohio 
river steamer Island 
Queen on which con- 
vention delegates will 
enjoy a boat trip to 
Coney Island. At the 
right is Crosley field, 
where the night baseball 
game between the Reds 
and the Cubs will be 
played— 


shoes. Class 21, children’s hosiery. Class 22, 
infants’ wear. Class 23, lingerie. Class 24, 
corsets. Class 25, bathing suits. Class 206, 
men’s clothing. Class 27, men’s shirts. Class 
28, men’s neckwear. Class 29, men’s hats 
and caps. Class 30, men’s shoes. Class 31 
men’s socks. Class 32, men’s gloves. Clas 
33, men’s underwear. Class 34, men’s bathing 
suits. Class 35, men’s robes and smoking 
jackets. Class 36, men’s evening apparel. Class 
37, boys’ clothing. Class 38, boys’ furnishings. 
Class 39, toys. Class 40, sporting goods. Class 
41, luggage. Class 42, institutional displays. 
Class 43, civic, charity, and memorial dis- 
plays. Class 44, furniture. Class 45, radios 
and musical instruments. Class 46, rugs. 
Class 47, linoleum. Class 48, draperies, cur- 
tains. Class 49, wallpaper. Class 50, china 
and glassware. Class 51, silverware. Class 
52, gift novelties, artificial flowers. Class 53, 
books, stationery, sheet music, etc. Class 54, 
linens, domestics. Class 55, beddings. Class 
56, drugs, toilet goods, hair goods. Class 57, 
tobacco, smoking equipment. Class 58, pro- 
visions, confectionery. Class 59, liquors, etc. 
Class 60, refrigerators. Class 61, heating and 
air conditioning displays. Class 62, ranges. 
Class 63, laundry equipment. Class 64, bath- 
room accessories. Class 65, garden acces- 
sories. Class 66, home lighting. Class 6/7, 
electric appliances, kitchen gadgets. Class 68, 
vacuum cleaners. Class 69, automobile win- 
dow displays. Class 70, automobile show- 
room displays. Class 71, automobile acces- 
sories. Class 72, hardware, woodenware, 
paints. Class 73, optical, kodaks. Class 74, 
best decorated booth, interior-exterior. Class 
75, best drawing or sketch offering suggestions 
for window display. Class 76, best drawing 
or sketch offering suggestions for interior 
display. 

Show card class: Class 77, for the three 
best hand-lettered cards, none to exceed 14 
by 22 inches in size. Any color, any style of 
lettering, any kind of pen, but the card must 
be lettered with a pen. Class 78, for the three 
best brush-lettered cards, none to exceed 14 

[Continued on page 28] 
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Doint=-of-sale Gallery 


of National Displays 





—A smart, eye-catching display for Cutex. The 

three dimensional photographic background is 

mounted on a bright, chrome finish stand. De- 

signed by J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York City— 





| 
| 


FOR BETTER LIVING. 





—The dramatic symbol "For better living" is 

the keynote of General Electric's appliance 

advertising. Designed by Findley Williams, art 

director, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Chi- 

cago, it represents the freedom from household 

drudgery obtainable through the use of elec- 
trical appliances— 





—This smart display for Waltham watches is 
made of lustrous black and white Bakelite. The 
map has an insert featuring various style 
watches, each model appearing mechanically 


in the opening for a short time— 











—This calendar was created, designed, 

and produced for the Coca-Cola Com- 

pany by the Niagara Lithograph Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.— 


—In connection with First Aid Week, which will be celebrated from May 1!7 to 
23, Johnson & Johnson has prepared a striking and colorful window display. 


This powerful, point-of-sale window trim focuses on the individual drug store 
the drama packed in the pages of the J & J Red Cross national advertising— 




















Variety in window cards can be achieved 
in many ways—through the use of various 
styles of lettering, combinations of lettering, 
color, layout, show card material, air brush, 
pen and ink, water color, oils, etc. And 
variety in window cards is desirable. It 
gives display a touch of freshness and de- 
creases the chance of monotony. 

The two lower cards illustrated here show 
the use of water color on a cork background. 
The sheet of cork was glued in place on a 
heavy background of compo board and the 
edges of both were then beveled. Water 
color was applied heavily, since the cork 
tends to absorb some of the color. 

For the men’s wear poster the figure was 
in rich brown and red against a solid black 
background. The vertical panel at the right 
was in a darker brown with,the word “Fall” 
in greenish yellow, and “display” in light 
blue. At the base of the man’s figure was 
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Window Card Variety 


By W. L. WARDRIP 
Greenberg Brothers, Kansas City, Kans. 


a strip of emerald green. “Smart” was in 
white, outlined in brown and with a thin 
inner outline of yellow. In the bottom panel 
one-fourth of the space, at the left, was in 
brown with a dark and light green decora- 
tion. The rest of the panel was in black, 
with “clothing” and “tailored” in white. 
“Superbly” was in yellow. 

The poster for furred coats used a blue 
background for the figure and for the dark 
brown circle. “Smart coats” was in bright 
yellow, as was the strip along the bottom 
of the lower panel. “Richly” was in red, and 
“furred” in white. The figure of the woman 
was in black, white, gray, and flesh color. 

The use of cork for a background in these 
cards made them distinctive and appealing 
in their departure from the ordinary card. 

The “Consider” poster depended on layout 
and the judicious use of white space for its 
attractive appearance, plus the type of letter- 
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ing used. It was in plain black and white. 
The line background affords an effective 
treatment for the sketch of the man. 

The same is true of the “Straw Hat Day’ 
card, the line border giving it a “different’ 
touch. 

The center card stressed the idea of cool 
ness through the use of greens and blues. 
Only a very slight touch of orange and rec 
was used in a few thin lines for the tropica’ 
vegetation. The lettering was in a dark 
blue-green. 

Each one of the cards shown here departs 
in some form or another from the ordinary-— 
through layout, lettering, or material. Card- 
men should give careful consideration to 
anything which will enable them to attain 
variety in their work. Ideas can be found 
on every side, needing only the display- 
man’s hand to convert them into desirable, 
usable adjuncts to selling through display. 





Hanick Reports Increased 
Display Activity 

Samuel J. Hanick, manager, The Display 
Center of Philadelphia, 319 N. 11th street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., reports that sales of display 
materials and accessories are far ahead of 
last year. This, he states, is a definite in- 
dication that display is making great strides 
forward and merchants are beginning to al- 
low greater expenditures for store display 
programs, resulting in a demand for every 
type of display material, there being avail- 
able today a wide range of decorative items 
that enable the displayman to execute his 
displays at very reasonable cost. The in- 
creased volume of business has necessitated 
larger stocks of materials so that orders can 
be filled promptly, an important factor in 
serving displaymen. This display activity 
is surely a sign of better retail business and 
every indication points to a continued ac- 
celeration of the business upswing. 





Co-Operative Displays Host 
To Industrial Group 

Howard Williams, president, Co-Operative 
Displays, Inc., Cincinnati, was host Tuesday 
night, April 28, to nearly forty members of 
the local club of the Industrial Marketers As- 
sociation. Those present enjoyed a_ buffet 
lunch and discussions of display by E. Thomas 
Kelley, editor, Signs of the Times; J. F. 
Baxter, art director, Co-operative Displays; 
and Howard Williams of the same organi- 
zation. Dave Swormstedt, Signs of the 
Times, was in charge of the program. 


—Distinction and variety are obtained in 
these fine show cards through the use of 
unusual card material, lettering, and lay- 
out. The two lower cards are in water color 
on cork appliqued to a heavy composition 
board base— 
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FOR THE |.A.D.M. 
CONVENTION 
—June29toJuly 2 


@Of course you'll check in at the 
Netherland Plaza—the bright cen- 
ter spot of the Display Men’s con- 
vention—where the eye-opening 
exhibits, and all important meet- 
ings and conferences will be held. 
Here you'll live in air-cooled com- 
fort—800 rooms, all with showers, 
tub, radio and circulating ice water. 
Drive-right-in garage under our 
own roof. Three sumptuous res- 
taurants—and the Cocktail Terrace, 
the town’s favorite sipping sanc- 
tum, where smart Cincinnati is on 
display—where you can enjoy lux- 
ury without luxurious prices. To 
be sure of a reservation—drop us 


a line today. 


NETHERLAND 
* PLAZA : 


CINCINNATI'S MOST LUXURIOUS HOTEL 


W. O. Seelbach, Mor 
Directed by Nation Hote! Management 
Co In e Ralph Hitz, President 


$00 Rooms frem $3.00 
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R C Kash Display World Publication— 
1209 Sycamore St Cin— 


Proposed new National Industrial 
Recovery Act setup to be open for 
discussion at convention owing to 
interest in subject of National Industrial 
Policy and Topics upon which Indusirial 
Council has made extensive research 
resulting in certain recommendations 
embodied in committee report Major 
George L Berry coordinator for 
Industrial Cooperation and members of 
his staff will assist further discussion 
of these problems in every possible way 
and will assign a speaker from among 
the industry management group of 
council members to attend convention 
and present industry councils viewpoint— 


Syl C Rieser. 











St. Louis Club Holds 
Regular Meeting 

The thirtieth regular monthly meeting of 
the Greater St. Louis Display Club was held 
Monday evening, May 4. After a dinner, 
President Erwin Hiffman introduced the 
visitors and a report from the membership 
committee was made by Jim Hoyle, acting 
for Gene Grimm, chairman, who was ab- 
sent. Otto Lasche, Kline’s, was presented 
with the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer trophy he 
recently won for the best window display 
tying up with the picture, “The Great Zieg- 
feld.” Judges of this contest were Glee R. 
Stocker, president, International Association 
of Display Men, Frank Hamilton, president, 
St. Louis Advertising Club, and Henry 
Heier, eminent commercial artist. 

Guest speakers at the meeting were Frank 
G. Stobie, Stobie Photo Company, who gave 
a descriptive taik on photostats; Julius 
Klein, reporter for the St. Louis Star & 
Times, who explained newspaper routine in 
the handling of news; and C. D. Havens, 
representative of the Westinghouse Electric 
Company, who discussed a two reel motion 
picture showing engineers’ conception of the 
home of 1940. 

The attendance prize, a $5 merchandise 
certificate donated by Gene Grimm, Grimm- 
Lambach Company, was won by Edwin 
Peters, club secretary. 





Minneapolis Guild Meetings 
Well Attended 

The April meeting of the Minneapolis 
Display Guild was well attended by club 
members and by a visiting delegation from 
the St. Paul Display Men’s Association. 
The principal speaker was Val Bjornson, 
news commentator from KSTP, radio sta- 
tion of the Twin Cities. He spoke on radio 
advertising and its place in business life and 
on conditions abroad as he found them on 
a recent trip to Europe. 

The Minneapolis organization has been 
given full cooperation by all its members. 
By doing so the club has had the oppor- 
tunity to hear outstanding speakers, since 
due to the members’ interest it has not been 
difficult to obtain speakers of the type de- 
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sired. Each meeting has added new mem- 
bers to the Guild. 

A number of the Minneapolis group at- 
tended the April meeting of their neighbor- 
ing club in St. Paul. 

The entertainment committee of the Guild 
arranged a stag party April 22 at which alli 
paid-up members were given the opportunity 
of participating. The large number presen: 
did full justice to the food and beverages 
provided at no cost to them, and a most en. 
joyable time was had. 

On May 12 the Minneapolis club had the 
privilege of hearing a talk by Edmund 
Kopietz, Minneapolis School of Art. Kopietz 
is much sought after as a speaker and hi: 
topic was of engrossing interest. Mam 
merchants and displaymen were presen 
from smaller cities in the Twin Cities area 

On April 21 E. W. Samsel, Guild presi 
dent, addressed the Minnesota Master 
Plumbers Association convention at the Cur 
tis hotel. He spoke on the necessity of their 
understanding the principal function of dis- 
play and its help in accelerating the buying 
impulse by the proper presentation of com- 
modities for sale. It was the first time in 
the history of the plumbers’ association that 
a displayman appeared on their program. 
Samsel’s remarks were received so well that 
he was praised very highly and similar dis- 
cussions will be given a regular part of the 
association’s programs in the future. 





Einson-Freeman Founder 


Dies Suddenly 


Morris M. Einson, founder of the Einson- 
Freeman Company, Long Island City, N. Y., 
thirty-one years ago, died suddenly April 13 
while on a pleasure trip to Jerusalem. He 
was fifty-three years old. His wife and 
daughter were with him at the time of his 
death. 

Starting in business at the age of fourteen 
as the proprietor of a small show card shop, 
Einson spent eight years in this work. In 
1905 he founded the lithography and novelty 
firm which he headed until his retirement from 
active business life a little more than a year 
ago. During his life-time he saw the small firm 
grow until today it is one of the leaders in 
its field. 

Einson is survived by his wife, three 
daughters, a son, Bernard A., four sisters, 
and three brothers, Joseph, Abraham, and Leo 
Einson. 





Speedway Adds 
"Giant" Turntable 


A new “giant” turntable, capable of sup- 
porting a balanced load of 500 pounds has 
been added to the rapidly growing Speed 
Way line of display motors and mechan- 
isms. This new type has a typical cast stee! 
frame, 20 inches in diameter and 10 inches 
high. It is powered by the new, quiet, back- 
geared Speedway 110 volt, A. C. or D. C 
or Universal, “flea power” motor that elim 
inates need for transformers, rheostats, re 
sistance units, etc. The load is taken on « 
ball bearing thrust and the turntable i 
equipped with collector rings as standar 
equipment so that the rotated object ma: 
be lighted or operated from the regular 11' 
volt line. 
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Vosler, Well-Known Display 
Service Head, Dies 

Walter G. Vosler, for many years a promi- 
nent and beloved figure in the display profes- 
sion, died Sunday, May 3, at the home of his 
parents in Cincinnati after an illness of more 
than a year. His death came as a profound 
shock to the hundreds of friends he had made 
as a result of his unfailing thoughtfulness 
and helpful spirit. 

In 1925 Vosler founded the Cincinnati Dis- 
slay Service and since that time served with 
listinction in the window display installation 
susiness. He early became interested in the 





Walter G. Vosler 


Window Display Installation Bureau, a na- 
tional agency for the placement of window 
display contracts, of which organization he 
later became the directing head. After the 
Bureau was taken over by Window Advertis- 
ing, Inc., Vosler became an associate of W. 
A. I. and exerted a helpful influence in all 
installation problems. When the W. A. I. 
associates formed its Cooperative Committee 
he became a member and served conscienti- 
ously and faithfully until his death. He took 
an active part in the code period, becoming 
not only the secretary of the National Dis- 
play Installation Association but also of the 
Code Authority. He was a balance wheel in 
the discussion and solution of all display 
problems. His rare sense of humor, coupled 
with his sound business judgment, endeared 
him to all who came in contact with him. 

In 1934 he was elected president of the 
Greater Cincinnati Display Club, but was 
compelled to give up the duties of this office 
early in 1935 because of ill health. He was 
a member of the International Association of 
Display Men. 

Vosler was fifty years old at the time of 
his death. He is survived by his parents, 
Mr. & Mrs. Christian Vosler, and a sister, 
Mrs. Henry G. Burdick, all of Cincinnati. 
Funeral services were held Wednesday, May 
6. Interment was in Spring Grove cemetery. 
Floral tributes from many leading display 
personages and organizations were in evidence 
at the last rites. Among those attending the 
funeral services were L. H. Colony, represent- 
ing Window Advertising, Inc., New York, 
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N. Y.; Sol Fisher, Fisher Display Service, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mel H. Myers, Myers Display 
Service, Louisville, Ky.; E. Preston Browder, 
Windo-Craft Display Service, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
R. V. Wayne, Wayne Services, Detroit, 
Mich.; George Altman, F. Altman & Son, 
Columbus, Ohio; Merrill Hermanson and J. 
A. Fischer, West Virginia Advertising Com- 
pany, Huntington, W. Va. The Greater Cin- 
cinnati Display Club was represented by a 
large group. 

The Cincinnati Display Service will con- 
tinue in operation as heretofore, under the 
management and personnel which carried on 
during Vosler’s illness. 





Fair Trade Legislation 
Seems Certain 


As the May issue of DISPLAY WORLD 
goes to press, the Robinson-Patman bill 
against unfair price discrimination has 
been passed by the Senate and seems cer- 
tain of soon becoming a national law. Just 
what form it will eventually take is con- 
siderably in doubt. It may be amended by 
the Borah-Van Nuys bill, which is regarded 
as being much milder in effect, or it may be 
passed in any one of a dozen variations. 
The bill and amendments have been referred 
to a conference committee which will work 
out a compromise measure when the House 
of Representatives has passed the companion 
Patman bill, which is very stringent. 

Certain branches of the display industry 
are particularly interested in this legisla- 
tion since its passage will directly affect 
window display installation services. The 
Robinson bill would make it “unlawful for 
any person engaged in commerce to dis- 
criminate in price or terms of sale between 
purchasers of commodities of like grade and 
quality, to prohibit the payment of broker- 
age or commission under certain conditions, 
to suppress pseudo-advertising allowances,” 
etc. 

It is to this last provision—“to suppress 
pseudo-advertising allowances”—that the in- 
stallation men are looking with anticipation. 
In the past it has been the custom of some 
national advertisers to give to chain stores 
and other large purchasers secret rebates in 
the form of window display allowances which 
were never used for that purpose. This prac- 
tice resulted in many firms showing on their 
books more money spent on window display 
than was actually the case. Also, the custom 
has hurt the independent merchant since he 
has not been able to compete from the price 
standpoint with chain stores receiving al- 
lowances which, instead of going for dis- 
play, were used as rebates to lower the sell- 
ing price on certain merchandise. Installa- 
tion men are convinced that with the pas- 
sage of legislation making such rebates un- 
lawful the money formerly expended by na- 
tional advertisers for this purpose will prob- 
ably be available for bona fide window dis- 
play installation through established display 
service companies. 





William F. Brink 
Resumes Position 

William F. Brink, after an absence from 
Minneapolis for a short period of time, has 
returned to his former position as display 
manager for Maurice L. Rothschild & Co. 
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™ The grandstand wants action. They paid their 
$1.10 to see home runs, not strike-outs. 


™ Action urges people to stop and look at a mo- 
tion display in a store window. Tests have 
proved that motion displays stop 9 to 25 times 
as many people as still displays. 


™ Motion displays cost less than a cent a day, 
plugged to the nearest light socket. They are 
sturdy, simple and noiseless. They help you 
turn prospects into customers. 





REVOLVING MERCHANDISER—A durable, all- 
metal turntable with an 18-inch disk. Carries 50 
pounds. Makes 4 to 7 revolutions per minuie, 
clockwise. No motors, brushes, gears, or belts, 
and therefore silent in operation. Sells for $10.50 
for A.C. current. Slightly more for D.C. 


SHOWMASTER—The heavy-duty model that 
supports 150 pounds. 


™Send for folder showing variety of uses and 
applications of these devices and the Pendulum 
Power Unit. 


“Motion Sells More Goods” 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Merchandise Man First | 
oe < oe 
an Artist” Second : 
By PAT MOORE 
J. C. Penney Company, Houston 
You have heard this before, but it won’t life, then you’re working for the wrong com- __ out letters formed the name of the merchan- 
hurt to repeat the statement again, “Every pary. What we want is men who can_ dise on view. A platform was built up 
displayman must always keep uppermost in merchandise. Your windows must be pretty, to a height of about 2 feet above the floor 
his mind the fact that he is a merchandise but at the same time don’t stand back and _ of the window behind this background. The 
man.” He is employed to help in the sale look at them and say, ‘My, what a beautiful wall board on the left side of the window 
of merchandise, not to indulge his flair for picture they would make in a magazine!’ came down just far enough to leave an open- i 
artistic effects. Naturally, if by artistic dis- Instead, I want you to check with your ad, ing which would show the hose on a live ‘ 
plays he can stimulate business, so much the the floor manager, and every clerk, to find model, who walked back and forth on the V 
better. But art should not dominate the dis- out if the window is drawing people inside platform, leaving only her legs visible. 
play to the extent that business suffers. the store. If you can achieve that and really The background in the third of the win- [ 
In planning the hosiery display shown be- merchandise your windows just as every dow at the right used a large blow-up and i 
low, it was with this thought in view: to sell floor manager does his floor, then there’s no appropriate copy set on a slant. Painted S 
as many pairs of hosiery as possible directly limit to your earning power with our com- circles enclosed portions of several stockings I 
from the display. Results accomplished: the pany.” shown with this blow-up to illustrate sales ( 
window, adapted from a display shown in Occasionally we sacrifice a little to over- features of the hosiery. The hose was shown [ 
a recent issue of DISPLAY WORLD, actu- do ourselves on a window for some specific in several price ranges. t 
ally sold 2,400 pairs of hose in the two days item or particular occasion. We, like every- This same idea could be worked out along p 
the display was in use. one else, like to throw out our chest with varying lines for other stores, adapting the R 
The displayman who works in a store ca- pride every now and then and receive with method of display to the clientele of the c 
tering to families in the lower salary brack- Pleasure the plaudits that are forthcoming _ store. f 
ets has to sacrifice a portion of the beauty when we are finished with the installation A considerable quantity of merchandise t 
of some windows for the sake of price appeal of an exceptionally good display. Don’t was shown in the window, as is necessary 
in order to attract customers. In spite of mistake RY MCA ; believe me, not every for our particular trade, and one portion of f 
this, I try to make every window as beautiful window that is pretty enough for a magazine the window used a shoe tie-up. As stated g 
as possible and still not so “pretty” that a really sells merchandise. above, sales from the display were really c 
customer would be lost because he or she For the very successful hosiery window phenomenal. I 
thinks the garments shown are presented for mentioned above, a background was con- U 
style alone rather than for a combination of structed of wall board on which large cut- $+, Louis Ladies’ t 
style and price. Probably many displaymen Auxiliary Meets I 
won't agree with me on this point. I can —This display sold 2,400 pairs of hosiery The St. Louis Ladies’ Auxiliary of the C 
only say that the method is working out well in the two days the installation was on International Association of Display Men f 
for us, with our store showing a consistent view. The arrangement of the wall board recently gave a joint luncheon and bridge s 
sales gain from such displays. background permitted a live model to with the St. Louis chapter of the Daughters \ 
My manager, Wiley Johnson, recently walk back and forth with only her silken- of 1812. Mrs..H. R. Kreitz and Mrs. E. F. c 


called me into his office and said: “Pat, if 
you intend to be a window trimmer all your 
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clad legs visible, demonstrating in a most 
effective way the merits of the hosiery— 


Peters had charge of the tickets. The meet- 
ing was well attended. 
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DRAMA IN MEN'S WEAR DISPLAYS 
ADDS SELLING PUNCH 
[Continued from page 9] 
set the pace in men’s wear displays. Note 
his clever handling of a large display of shirts 
for their January shirt sale. Here a quantity 
of merchandise is shown, in keeping with the 
sale idea, but it is divided logically into three 
groups with each combination preserving its 
identity and taking on the aspect of an -in- 
dividual display. The background was a wood 
veneer, with a gold strip. The set-ups were 
ian. A revolving illuminated stop sign fea- 
cured the center display, flanked by the slogan, 
Stop; Save.” At each side of the display 
4 large circular cut-out carried the words 
‘January Shirt Sale. $1.19” and an appro- 
priate selling message. These cut-outs were 
painted red and white on tan. One window 
of the series contained striped shirts, another 

white, and the third novelty shirts. 

Another Hecht idea well worth putting into 
practice is to be found in the “Men’s Shop” 
illustrated by another photograph. This was 
set up at a sports festival held in Washington, 
but could well be adapted for the purpose 
of an interior shop in the men’s wear de- 
partment. It would be especially good at this 
time of the year just as it is. Changes could 
of course be made later as the swimming sea- 
son comes on, for winter sports, etc. The 
construction is simple, with composition board 
playing the major role. Plenty of light was 
used, as can be seen from the picture. 

Another displayman of note is W. T. Mun- 
ford, Thalhimers, Richmond, Va., who usually 
goes in for architectural backgrounds of much 
originality and beauty. The display shown 
here, however, is of the simpler trend, being 
used in connection with a store-wide promo- 
tion of “Spring Fashion Week.” The plain 
background was of lattice work, with a bou- 
quet of smilax. While the idea of using 
flowers in a men’s wear window may not 
seem particularly appropriate, in this case it 
was necessary in order to tie-in with the rest 
of the promotion. 

As a concluding thought, pay just as much 
attention to your men’s wear displays as would 
be given to feminine merchandise. Your cus- 
tomers will appreciate it and the store owner 
will appreciate the increase in sales. 





Our Face Is Red 

In the April issue of DISPLAY WORLD 
a mistake occurred which probably estab- 
lishes a record of some sort. In the short 
space of nine lines of type we succeeded in 
getting Max S. Mayer and Fred Furst, of 
the Silvestri Art Sales Corporation, Chicago, 
married to the wrong brides. To add the 
final deft touch of inaccuracy, the wedding 
dates were about thirty days off the mark. 
The mistake was called to our attention by 
one of the brides, who, fortunately, has a 
sense of humor. 

In fairness to our demon news-gatherer 
who turned in the item it should be said that 
he had to gouge the “information” from a 
member of the Silvestri office force. At any 
rate, here is the correction—and we hope it 
is right this time: The weddings occurred 
in March, Mayer marrying Miss Jeanette 
Dolbol, and Furst wedding Miss Ruth Reh- 
field. 
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promotion of apparel. 


448 Fourth Ave., 


Fie extensive use of Gottwald mannequins by America's 
foremost retailers offers conclusive evidence of their out- 
standing leadership as effective display units for the sales 


GOTTWALD MANNEQUINS 


Imported from Vienna . . . Renowned Throughout the World 
Ladies—Misses—MEN—Children—Relief—Bathing Novelties 


NONPAREIL CO 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


R. M. SHEELINE, Pres. 


Corner 


30th St., NEW YORK 
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Now's the time when a 
beach background will get 


Wrcite attention! You'll find 
‘ er MAHARAM ready with all 
as the elements that make for 
Prices appealing summer back- 
e grounds including: 
Everything 
For Display @Sandcloth and Gravelcloth 
sible @ Silk or Cotton White Roping 
Chrometalflex 
Ducometalflex @Grass Mats 
Die-Cut 1 @Summer Crashes 
Letters 
Corrugated @ Cellofringe 
Papers 





FABRIC CORPORAT TI On. 


N.Y. - - - - - 107 W. 48TH ST. 
CHICAGO - - - - 6 E. LAKE ST. 


Boston St. Louis(DeSoto Hotel) Cleveland Chicago 





CHROME FACED LETTERS 


Complete new selection of 

various. sizes and thick- 
CW nesses. Also colors. 

salesmen, Distributors Wanted] 


BLOCKART CO., aTa2W. 16 SU, New York 14 St., New York 








You spend good 
money for adver- 


ARDBOARD 
tising cutouts or 
EASELS counter merchan- 
ge dise displays. It 
is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 
Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 





VALANCES... 


At Lower Cost 
WINDOWPHANIE 


gives you everything you 
need in Valance decora- 
tion, for less money .. . 
designs to fit all types of — 











stores; carved glass effects. Applied directly 
to window, elimins ates glare and throws light 
evenly on goods displayed. You can create 


unique patterns. Write for samples and _illus- 


trated catalogue. 
D. W. MALZ 65 Fifth Ave., WN. Y. C. 








Use Modern Die-Cut Display Letters 
for sales producing displays, signs and show 
cards. 

Cork, Felt, Poster Board, Gummed 
Paper, etc. Attractive colors to make your 
selection from. 

Millions of letters in stock at all times in mod- 
ern styles and desirable sizes. Catalog free. 
FELT LETTER STUDIOS, MFRS. 
538 South Wells Street Chicago. Illinois 














GRASS MATS 


HAMBURG FLORAL MFG. CO., Inc. 
HAMBURG, NEW YORK 
Largest American Manufacturers of Grass Mats 











PEBBLED CHROME LETTERS 


For Signs, Showcards, Displays 
REDIKUT LETTERS in ten standard colors. 
Popular sizes and styles. Cheaper than cutting 
and coloring letters by hand. 

ASK YOUR DEALER. Write for Samples. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 








524 S. SPRING ST. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














CHROME FACED LETTERS 


In stock for immediate shipment in following 
sizes: 1”, 114”, 2”, 2%”, 3”, 4” and 5”. Kabel, 
Broadway, Modified Broadway, Futura and Exotic. 

JONES SUPERIOR MACHINE CO. 
1260 W. North Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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"All Work and No Play 
Makes ‘Jack’ " 

“All work and no play makes ‘jack.’” So 
the old saying reads today. But when work 
and play can be combined in such a fashion 
that displaymen are enabled to make ‘jack’ 
from them both, then the advantage is ob- 
vious. 

The 1936 convention of the I. A. D. M., 
to be held in Cincinnati June 29, 30, July 1, 2, 
offers just such an opportunity. There will 
be plenty of play and plenty of ways in which 
profitable knowledge and associations can be 
had. Amusement and serious work have been 
skillfully blended by the committees in charge 
so that one balances the other to an exact 
degree. 

It is time to make your plans to be present 
when the gavel descends to open the initial 
session on Monday morning, June 29. The 
convention will make it possible for you to 
meet fellow displaymen—to form friendships 
and connections which will be of tangible 
value to you and your work. Increase your 
knowledge of display by securing at first hand 
the experiences of others. Pick up a new 
arrangement idea here, a better background 
method there, and a brand-new display set-up 
from still another source. The program of 
convention speakers is literally studded with 
famous names; men of authority in display 
and related fields. Their message will be 
worth crossing the continent to hear. 

And be sure to come ready for a good time, 
beginning with an “Over-the-Rhine” party 
on Sunday night before the formal opening, 
and including a night baseball game between 
National league teams, a boat trip to a famous 
amusement park, and a‘ banquet and dance 
amid beautiful surroundings. 

Come prepared for either work or play, 
or, better still, for both; but be sure to come. 
You won't regret it. 
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"It Is Later Than 
You Think!" 


For centuries the above heading was a popu- 
lar inscription for sun-dials. It has a certain 
touch of grimness in its warning. “It is later 
than you think!” -In other words, there re- 
mains less time than you realize in which to 
accomplish things of worth. 

If this admonition were heeded, many dis- 
playmen with a tendency toward procrastina- 
tion would profit. Among them are those 
who are continually putting off a sincere ef- 
fort to learn more of the theory and practice 
of merchandising ; those who have delayed re- 
organization of their department to speed up 
display service and to coordinate more closely 
with other promotional factors of the store; 
those who have been intending to “make more 
out of their jobs;” all those who, for some 
reason or another, have been postponing until 
some distant date in the future whatever task 
would make them better qualified for more 
merchandising responsibility and a_ better 
salary. 

The years have a trick of slipping past with 
little warning of the swift passage of time. 
Day merges into day, each filled with its en- 
grossing duties. There is frequently a desire 
to “get this job over with before I think of 
the future.” Displaymen who fail to realize 
that the present is the time to give considera- 
tion to the future will be startled some day 
to find that the time for planning and working 
for progress is past. 

At the present time display is slowly but 
steadily nearing the point where it will take 
its rightful place with other advertising 
media. Its importance in selling is being 
acknowledged. Consequently the value of men 
who can authoritatively interpret this medium 
in terms of sales and prestige publicity will 
rise in direct proportion to the increased rec- 
ognition of the value of display. 

That such a time will come is certain. But 
the time to prepare for it is not next year 
nor five years from now. “It is later than 
you think!” 





World-Wide Interest 
In Display 

The displaymen of the United States are 
not alone in their desire to keep up-to-date on 
display. The same wish is general through- 
out the world. It is somewhat significant 
that the displaymen of other countries are 
turning more and more to the U. S. for in- 
spiration and ideas. As an example of this 
may be cited the fact that even as you read 
these words a displayman in Moscow, or in 
the shadow of Fuji-Yama, or in Harbin, or 
in Helsingfors, may be doing likewise. 

On the subscription list of DISPLAY 
WORLD at the present time are displaymen 
from Switzerland, Belgium, Manchoukuo, 
Russia, Norway, Colomr:a. Sweden, Japan, 
Brazil, China, Germany, Scotland, New Zea- 
land, France, England, Poland, Canada, 
Australia, Mexico, Argentina, Hawaii, Italy, 
Cuba, South Africa, Holland, Philippine Is- 
lands, and Ecuador. Seldom does a day pass 
without letters from foreign countries being 
received at this office bearing inquiries about 
various phases of American display. 

Apparently the other countries of the world 
are awaking to the value of this form of 
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advertising which was old when the pyramids 
were built but is only now coming into its 
own. 





Four Displaywomen Stress 
Display Opportunity 

Four women, prominent in New York City 
display circles, on April 22 told The Fashion 
Group that the field of display presents mani- 
fold opportunities for the feminine sex. The 
meeting was held at 30 Rockefeller Plaza as 
one of a series of “fashion training course” 
lectures. 

Mrs. Rose D. Van Sand, display manager, 
Lerner Stores, said that the most interesting, 
intelligent, and most attractive display jobs 
in the world are being done in New York City 
and under the inspiration of women. Miss 
Katherine Johnson, Bonwit-Teller & Co., 
stressed correlation between display and 
advertising as the basis of a_ successfu! 
merchandising promotion program. Mrs. 
Polly Pettit, New York School of Dis- 
play, told the group that the real attention 
gaining value of any product is the story 
of the product itself, told with originality. 
Mrs. Wendy Hilder, Wendy Hilder, Inc., dis- 
tinguished between the promotion of general 
merchandise which can attract by means of 
the store window and the promotion of jewels 
and similar merchandise which can be given 
more elusive treatment. 


Boston Club Plans 
Dinner Dance 

The Boston Display Men’s Club met April 
15 at the Hotel Brunswick. Plans were made 
for the annual dinner dance, to be held May 
14 at the Brunswick. An excellent program 
has been arranged consisting of an amateur 
contest and professional entertainers from 
various Boston night clubs. Those in charge 
of the program are Walter Kelley, president; 
Samuel Branz, Morris Ginns, Samuel Rosen- 
berg, John Waite, and John Connors. John 
Harvey is in charge of the decorating. 

At the April meeting the club members en- 
joyed three reels of motion pictures devoted 
to the subject of store modernization. The 
movies were shown through the courtesy of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company. 








New Reflectors 
Announced 

Striking improvement in show window 
lighting, without increased operating costs, 
is afforded by the new Sterling Lite-Flo re- 
flectors according to their manufacturer, Re- 
Hector & Illuminating Company, 1431 West 
Austin avenue, Chicago. It is said that due 
to the improved design, including a new Lite- 
Flo stipple, these reflectors utilize light for- 
merly wasted on the sidewalk and upper win- 
dow sections. 





American Catalin 
Reappoints 

Bissell Brooke has been reappointed director 
of publicity for the American Catalin Cor- 
poration, 1 Park avenue, it was announced re- 
cently by E. J. Luster, president of the cor- 
poration. The Catalin Fashion Bureau, orig- 
inally founded by Brooke, will be resumed 
The account will be handled from the Brook: 
offices at 424 Madison avenue, New York City 
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Cincinnati Entertains 
Davton Displaymen 


Forty members of the Greater Cincinnati 
Display Club and twenty visitors from the 
Nayton Display Club enjoyed a hilarious 
tag party Monday night, April 27, as guests 
of DISPLAY WORLD. Features of the en- 
-ertainment were an exceptional marionette 
-how, an ample Dutch buffet lunch, cards, 
nd a series of ribald skits by Harry 
Schoenlaub and Sidney Goldberg, of the 
Cincinnati club. 

The stag was held at the Beck Studios. 
<onducted by Arno Beck, this firm is the 
idest commercial decorating establishment 
» the country, having been founded three 
years before the War Between the States. 
One of the commodious work rooms was 
nasked off with drapes, a puppet stage and 
a bar erected, and the displaymen found that 
Beck had provided every convenience. Dur- 
ing the course of the evening the entire 
plant was inspected with much interest and 
pleasure. 

The meeting was opened with a welcome 
by William Arinow, Shillito’s, who intro- 
duced the Dayton delegation. Joe Lombard, 
Bond Clothing Company, president of the 
Cincinnati club, then took the chair and 
introduced Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & 
Johnston Company, president of the Dayton 
organization, who expressed the pleasure of 
his group at being present. Letters from 
the Dayton Chamber of Commerce and the 
Retail Merchants Association were read, 
offering the cooperation and support of that 
city in the forthcoming International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men convention. 

Martin Ellis Stevens and Mrs. Stevens, 
of Martin’s Marionettes, presented an 
hour’s program which included an altered 
version of Little Red Riding Hood, and a 


—A scene from the special play produced 
by Martin's Marionettes for the Master Shoe 
Rebuilders’ national convention— 


burlesque of the balcony scene from “Romeo 
and Juliet.” The beautifully carved marion- 
ettes and the artistry of the puppet-masters 
made every minute of the show enjoyable. 
While the travesty of the balcony scene was 
played by puppets representing “Schnozzle” 
Durante and Zazu Pitts, the original scene 
was first given by the true characters of 
Romeo and Juliet. So perfect was the man- 
ipulation of the figures and so charming the 
setting that many expressed the wish that 
the tragedy of the Montagues and Capulets 
could have been presented in its entirety. 
Stevens briefly described the history of the 
puppet show from its use in ancient Egypt 
to the present time when it is used not only 
as straight entertainment but is featured by 
many retail stores for its tremendous draw- 
ing power in promotional work. 

Schoenlaub and Goldberg presented their 
clever portrayal of various store managers 
and applicants for display positions. Each 
skit contained pungent satire aimed at dis- 
playmen present, and the audience was kept 
in waves of laughter. Schoenlaub concluded 
with his justly celebrated comedy specialty, 
the speech of a Union Square radical, 
“Comes the Revolution!” 

The crowd then turned its attention to a 
huge Dutch lunch, while a bartender was 
kept on the jump drawing beer. After the 
meal, cards were brought out and the dis- 
playmen concentrated on bridge, pinochle, 
and penny-ante, 

Among those present from Dayton were 
Bert L. Daily and his son, Robert, of the 
displaymen’s supply house of Bert L. Daily, 
Inc. 





Display Company 
Changes Name 

The Acme Paint Process Company, 124 
East Third street, Dayton, Ohio, has changed 
its name to Wyndisplay Company. 
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Ne MATTER how often you change your 
backgrounds, you can make these 
changes faster and at less cost with the 
Kling-Tite Automatic One-Hand Tacker. 

Puffs . . . rosettes . . . fluted strips of 
crepe drawn tightly from top to bottom 
-.. can be fastened into place neatly and 
quickly with Kling-Tite. 

Materials are held in place with one 
hand, while the other hand operates the 
Kling-Tite. Investigate this device now! 
Ask for Folder. 


A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. 
| Kling-Tite JA 5041 B°XoNa-tal-welele he WV7= 
CHICAGO, ILI 




























RR eR CSPOT TC PON ESSIEN eS hasta 
od a Lae od THIS REALITE 
DOLLAR-VALUE 


PENCIL! 


With an order amounting to 
$3.00 or more mailed before 
midnight, May 31, 1936, I .« 
will send without charge gi 
or obligation, this new 


BERT L. 


Realite Automatic DAILY’S 26th 
Pencil. It’s my ANNIVERSARY 
“7 of cele- This pencil is light in 
yrating. weight, beautiful. Fool 


proof mechanism, eraser, lead 
compartment. A handsome pock- 
et pencil—a handy studio pencil. 
Mentiee thie ad when you order. If 
you haven't a catalog from whi 

order—WRITE for ONE — 


122 E. Third S 
BERT L. DAILY, Inc., DAYTON OHIO 


na 

110-Volt MOTORS 
Flea power display mo- 
tors. A.C. or Universal. 
Plug into light socket 
without transformer. 
Skeleton form for easy 
mounting. Only $3.50. 
SPEED REDUCERS 
Fully encased, give 
Cast Steel speeds a 8 to Ln 

r.p.m. eliver 2 speeds 
TURNTABLES at once. As low as $4.00. 
Geared to 3 r.p.m. Invisible Pumps for liq- 
Will support 150 uid and mystery displays. 
lbs. Complete with Write for Full Data 
motor $ 00 SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 
and re- ° 1838 So. 52nd Ave. 
ducer.. Cicero, Ill. 


































“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-4887 
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kA DM. Announces Winners 
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In National Contest 


More than 800 photographs were sub- 
mitted to I. A. D. M. headquarters in the 
recently concluded National Window Display 
Week promotion. Winners have been selected 
in the contest sponsored by nine of the na- 
tional firms, but a representative number of 
entries was not received for nine other com- 
panies and as a result the time limit has been 
extended for this group. The official an- 
nouncement follows: 

The International Association of Display 
Men wishes to announce that the contest en- 
tries of the following firms will be considered 
in conjunction with the photograph contest of 
the annual convention of the I. A. D. M. 
Industrial Rayon Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio (lingerie of Spunlo fabrics) ; The Kay- 
nee Company, Cleveland, Ohio (boys’ shirts 
and blouses); A. Stein & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
(Paris garters, suspenders, belts) ; F. Jacob- 
son & Sons, New York, N. Y. (Jayson shirts, 








pajamas) ; Westminster, Ltd., New York, N. 
Y. (Triple guard hosiery for men, children) ; 
Linens and Domestics Publication, New York, 
N. Y. (linen and domestic windows featur- 
ing any brand); Fashion Park, Rochester, 
N. Y. (men’s and young men’s suits and top- 
coats) ; Knapp-Monarch Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. (Knapp-Monarch electrical appliances) ; 
Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio (Ivory 
soap, Ivory flakes, Ivory Snow, Drene, 
Camay, Oxydol, Chipso, American Family 
soap, American Family flakes.) 

A representative number of photographs 
was not received in these contests and in order 
to be perfectly fair in the judging it has been 
arranged so that more time will be allotted 
for making entries. All photographs which 


have been entered in these contests up to this 
time will be transferred to the I. A. D. M. 
convention contest and will be given full con- 
sideration. 








Duplicate photographs may be entered, one 
in the I. A. D. M. convention contest and one 
in the special firm contests; i. e., a photograp) 
may be entered in the I. A. D. M. contest 
under men’s clothing classification and a dup- 
licate may be entered in the Fashion Par, 
contest if that is the make of merchandise 
displayed. All photographs entered in Na- 
tional Display Week contests which have not 
been judged to date will be given full con- 
sideration with additional photographic en- 
tries. However, all entries sent in from this 
time forward shall adhere to the rules and 
regulations of the I. A. D. M. convention 
photo prize contest as listed. 

The winners in the contests judged to date 
are as follows: Nettleton shoes—Grand prize, 
W. Eyrle Day, Turrells’ Shoe Store, Seattle, 
Wash.; first prize, R. B. Bennett, Nettleton 
Frank Company, Nashville, Tenn.; second, 
Lew J. Blumberg, Zachry, Atlanta, Ga. ; third, 
Richard M. Maher, Walkers, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Adler Rochester clothes: Grand prize, Ed- 
ward E. O’Donnell, Sisson Brothers Welden, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; first, °F. Cohan, Al. 
Baskin, Joliet, Ill.; second, Wm. F. Beck, 
Henry A. Richie & Co., New York, N. Y.; 
third, Dave Davidson, A. May & Sons, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Alfred Decker & Cohn (Society Brand) : 
Grand, John Flotten, Harris & Frank, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; first, Ronald Nichols, Mullett- 
Kelly Company, Salt Lake City, Utah; second, 
Harvey Frohn, Nelson’s, Quincy, IIl.; third, 
D. J. Reish, Crawford & Zimmerman, Flint, 
Mich. 

Stetson Hats: Grand, Lloyd Walter, 
Moore’s, San Francisco, Calif.; first, John L. 
King, Kann’s, Washington, D. C. (J. B. Mc- 
Cann, display manager); second, E. W. 
Nunan, Dreyfuss & Son, Dallas, Texas; third 
Edward E. Hartzell, N. Porter Saddle & Har- 
ness Company, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Pioneer Suspender: Grand, Ray W. Parks, 
Leavitt Stores, Inc., Manchester, N. H.; first, 
C. M. Shrider, The A. E. Starr Company, 
Zanesville, Ohio; second, W. A. Gray, Lans- 
burgh & Brother, Washington, D. C.; third, 
Paul Hale, Sessels Clothing Store, Decatur, 
Illinois. 

[Continued on page 31] 


—fFive of the grand prize winning displays 
in the National Window Display Week con- 
test are shown here and on page twenty- 
seven. The above displays were created as 
follows: Bob Hanson, Nelson-Moore Co., 
Inc., San Diego, Calif.; Armand C. Rain- 
ing, Boyd-Richardson, St. Louis, Mo. On 
the opposite page, by George H. Wagner, 
George B. Peck Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Fred Rude, Baskin's, Chicago, Ill.; and 
Edward E. O'Donnell, Sisson Bros. Welden 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y.— 
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AMES 
Metal Mouldings 


Chrome, Brass and Copper, both plated 
and solid, made in our own factory. 


Specially designed mouldings made to 








your order. Our prices are right, our 
quality high, service good, and stock large. | 


Our latest catalogue lists 75 stock shapes; 
write for your copy. 





ATTENTION DISTRIBUTORS | 
A Few Territories Still Open. 





AMES METAL 


MOULDING CO., Inc. 
226 E. 144th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Matt Haven 9-7373 














We KNOW Our 
Display Materials 


and can serve you promptly at 
lowest prevailing prices. 


We pride ourselves on corrying a com- 
plete line of all the new and staple dis- 
play materials that are used in the plan- 
ning and execution of window displays. 
We have adequate stock to ship orders 
promptly and that is why we have won 
an ever increasing clientele. 


Study this list of display materials and 
write for information on these or any 
items not listed, 


t Tbanivbal lm Tle G7. EEE a 














Corrugated Papers 
Novelty Papers 
Metallic Papers 
Floor Coverings 
Cut-out Letters 
Metal Price Holders 
Display Fixtures 
Wall Board Tubes 
Borders 

Ribbons 
Mouldings 
Fabrics 
Cellophane Items 


319 N. 11th St. 








Descriptive circulars on request 


DISPLAY CENTER 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rope Decorations 

Sand Cloth 

Grass Mats 

Electric Turn Tables 

Imitation Cane 

Paper Awnings (Cor- 
rugated) 

Novelties 

Flowers 

Kolorflex Sheets 

Adhesive Paste 

Spotlights 

Moss Floorings 


Philadelphia 











Makers of Quality 


Chrome Metal 
MOULDINGS 


For all sorts of display and decorative purposes. 


Ask about our INVISIBLE FASTENER types 


THE C. SPIRO ure. co. 
Dobbs Ferry, N 
mostiines, "for 22 Years 
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UNUSUALLY LARGE ATTENDANCE 
INDICATED FOR CONVENTION 


[Continued from page 16] 


by 22 inches in size. Any color, any style of 
lettering, but each card must be executed with 
a hair lettering brush only. Class 79, for the 
best collection of three show cards. Any size, 
shape, color, material, or combination may 
be used. Lettering may be done with brush, 
pen, air brush, or combination. 

Installation division: Class 80, toilet goods. 
Class 81, drugs, dental, and shaving needs. 
Class 82, tobacco, smoking equipment. Class 
83, provisions, confectionery. Class 84, liquor, 
etc. Class 85, interior display, booths, etc. 
Class 86, floats, automobiles, best decorated. 

Sweepstakes class: For the best collection 
of twelve photographs of displays. All en- 
tries must be of twelve different types of mer- 
chandise; no entry will be judged unless this 
rule is followed. 

Rules. Rule 1. All members of the I. A. 
D. M. in good standing are eligible to enter 
photographs, sketches, drawings, show cards, 
etc., in their proper classes. 

Rule 2. All competing matter must be 
work done since the last convention. (St. 
Louis, August 8, 1935.) 

Rule 3. All awards shall be made by com- 
parison. There will be three prizes in each 
class. 

Rule 4. Show cards and price tickets must 
be work that has been used in windows or 
interior trims, and positively must be the 
work of the entrant. 

Rule 5. A photograph is eligible for entry 
in one class only. Duplicates of photographs 
may be entered in the sweepstakes class and in 
the National Display Week contests extended 
to the convention. 

Rule 6. All photographs entered shall be 
in black and white only. Retouched photo- 
graphs will be thrown out of contest. 

Rule 7. Photographs to be eligible for 
awards shall be standard 8 by 10-inch size 
only. Photographs other than this can not 
be entered. 

Rule 8. No person may enter more than 
three photos in any one class. 

Rule 9. All entries must be sent in un- 
mounted and plainly marked as to the number 
of the class in which they are entered. 

Rule 10. All marks of identification that 
would enable the judges, or other persons, to 
identify the contestant, must be erased or 
covered over. Entries will be disqualified if 
this rule is not observed. Fictitious names 
of any sort shall not be used. 

Rule 11. The name and address of the 
contestant must accompany the package of 
the contestant for identification. The con- 
test clerk will number the entries and keep 
a record of all matter entered. 

Rule 12. All entries shall become the prop- 
erty of the I. A. D. M. and may be used as 
educational matter, or for any other pur- 
pose at the discretion of the I. A. D. M. 

Rule 13. No class of less than three en- 
tries will be judged, and no prizes will be 
awarded for such classes. 

Rule 14. In case of: a tie, in any class, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

Rule 15. Judges shall reserve the right to 
reconsider every verdict, should it be neces- 
sary and the occasion warrant the action. 
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Rule 16. Each class will be judged by the 
chairman of the department in which the entry 
is made, and other judges selected by the 
general contest committee. 

Rule 17. All entries will be judged from 
artistic standpoint, originality, and sales ap- 
peal. 

Rule 18. All entries must be sent prepaid 
to Irvin Riga, Potter Shoe Company, 24 East 
Fifth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, not later than 
June 1, 1936. After this date absolutely no 
entries can be accepted, no matter from whom 
they are. This rule will be enforced strictly. 





Devausney Resigns 
From Hearn's 

Due to ill health, Charles Devausney has 
resigned as display manager of James A. 
Hearn & Son, New York, N. Y. Henry 
Dietzel, of the Hearn display department, 
has been appointed display manager. 





Detroit Display Club 
Holds Meeting 

A most enthusiastic meeting of the Detroit 
Display Club was held Monday, April 6, at 
the Hotel Statler. After a short business 
meeting conducted by F. E. Whitelam, R. H. 
Fyfe & Co., president, the rest of the evening 
was devoted to amusement. 

Mrs. Whitelam, last president of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, talked to the ladies on the impor- 
tance of attending the national convention in 
June and July at Cincinnati. Both groups 
of the Detroit club were much interested in 
the plans for the convention, and it is ex- 
pected that a goodly number will attend. 

A fine lunch was served, and many door 
and table prizes awarded. With ten tables 
of progressive contract and others for monop- 
oly players, a very pleasant evening came to 
a close all too soon. 


—Detroit Display Club members and their 

wives met at the Hotel Statler April 6. 

Bridge and monopoly followed a short busi- 

ness session conducted by F. E. Whitelam, 
club president— 
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W. L. Huntsman’ Dies 

W. L. Huntsman, for the past sixteen years 
display manager at The Fair Store, Fort 
Worth, Texas, died Tuesday, April 28, after 
an illness of two months. Funeral services 
were conducted by the Masonic lodge of 
which he was a member at the Broadway 
Baptist church, with burial in Greenwood 
cemetery. 





W. L. Huntsman 


Huntsman, who was fifty-three years old, 
is survived by his wife and a daughter. He 
was a regular attendant at I. A. D. M. con- 
ventions and was very well known among 
the display profession. In addition to his 
duties at The Fair Store, for many years he 
was associated with Window Advertising, Inc., 
conducting a display service company which 
he relinquished a few years ago. His death 
comes as a distinct shock to his numerous 
friends. 





Display Personnel Changes 
In Boston Stores 

Frederick Crawford, formerly with E. E. 
Slattery Company, Boston, Mass., has taken 
a similar position with the T. D. Whitney 
Company, of the same city. His place at 
Slattery’s has been filled by Wilmot Fisher, 
who will be assisted by J. P. Cory, formerly 
with Scott Furriers. Jerome Walters, New 
York City, has taken the post vacated by 
Cory. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


°“*small City’? Droblems 


By EARL HOOKER 
Falk Mercantile Company, Boise, Idaho 


I recently read an article by a display man- 
aver of one of the country’s largest metro- 
politan stores, in which he tells of the im- 
mense work room he has and how modernly it 
is equipped—his staff of carpenters, painters, 
draftsmen, porters, artists and “what have 
you,” his special men for piece goods, ready- 
t.-wear, men’s wear, basements, etc .. . and 
{ could not help but wonder what kind of a 
job this same display manager would turn 
out if he was suddenly dropped down in a 
sinall town department store. I am speaking 
of the store that does from five hundred 
trousand to a million dollars annually and 
employs just one displayman. 

If the “big town” display manager thinks 
he has a lot of grief, just let him tackle one 
of these one-man jobs. Just a few of the 
things that are expected of him are that he be 
a carpenter, painter, electrician, show card 
writer, commercial artist, and diplomat. He 
must always use good judgment as there is 
no one else to consult with in regards to dis- 
plays. Above everything else he must keep 
his mind “hitting on all eight” at all times 
to make his windows more interesting than 
those of his competitors and keep pulling cus- 
tomers through the doors. 

The day has passed when windows can just 
be “put in” and expected to bring results, 
regardless of the size of the town. The 1936 
displayman is going to have to use his head 
as well as his artistic ability if he is going 
to produce extra business for his firm. 

He should try his utmost to put showman- 
ship into every display; try to weave a story 
around every merchandise presentation. You 
might ask, “where do the ideas come from?” 
Ideas for window interest are obtainable from 
hundreds of sources if one keeps his mind 


—An attractive "small city" window display 
for Father's Day, easily constructed and 
installed— 
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alert (trade journals, pictures, remarks, ad- 
vertisements, fabrics, styles, theatres, motion 
pictures, etc.) . . . but be careful not to let 
your showmanship run away with your sales- 
manship. When your ideas get to running 
wild, just put yourself in the place of the 
customer who is shopping your windows. For 
example, a lady looking at dress fabrics is 
not nearly as interested in a complicated drape 
of material as she is in how it is going to 
look on her when it is made up. Another 
lady looking at a towel display is far more 
interested in their size, how absorbent they 
are, and how they’ll harmonize with her bath- 
room accessories, than in the clever way in 
which they are stacked or their tricky modern 
arrangement. These are just two of dozens 
of examples that could be cited. I doubt if 
there are very many displaymen in the country 
that continually keep the customer’s viewpoint 
in mind. 

We all like to hear a window shopper say, 
“My, that’s a beautiful window,” but we have 
to admit that our windows are clicking a lot 
better if she says, “My, those are lovely 
dresses! I think I’ll go in and try one on.” 

In big town or small, it is not a peni- 
tentiary offense to express admiration for 
some other displayman’s idea; it is not un- 
forgivable to use an adaptation of that idea 
in your own store. If you will only realize 
that the primary objective of window display 
is to make money for the organization of 
which you are an important part! If an idea 
has been a money maker for some other store 
in some other part of the country, it is worth 
a trial locally. This does not justify putting 
in the same kind of a display, but you can 
take the main idea and dress it up in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

The 1936 displayman must swallow a lot 
of his artistic temperament and get down to 
display merchandising or he'll find himself 
a “has been.” 





































The ONE and Only 
SatisfactoryGRass 
Mat for Windows 


The new patented shingle stitch 
construction of National Immor- 
tal Grass Mats prevents the bur- 
lap from showing through regard- 
less of age or position of the 
grass. The natural grass color dye 
is non-staining and guaranteed not 
The velvety lustre 


lasts and the grass cannot rot. 


to come off. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


refunded. Write for free sample. 





NATIONAL WREATH & 
SUPPLY CO. 


2241 FULTON ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














| 215 West 20th St. 


WANTED 
Jobbers of good 


reputation 


to distribute the best quality %4 
mannequins ever to be retailed un- 
der $25.00 each. These will be 
ready for delivery on May 20th. 
Three young, smart looking new 
faces, 211% head size, open legs 
suitable for the display of bathing 
suits and pajamas. 

Manufactured by one of the best 
known men in this line of business. 
Formerly with Siegel of New York 
and Paris. 

These mannequinettes not to be 
compared with those flat half fig- 
ures that are now on the market. 


Display Mannequin Mfrs. 


F. MASSO 
New York City 











TURNTABLE Self oiling. 

Nothing to get 
Guaranteed for One Year out of order. A 
highly perfected turntable. 12-inch disc. 


No. I—Sturdy Midget, 75-lb. load. $1 45 
No. 2—Sturdy Giant, 150-lb. load. . 
Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co. 


Manufacturers of patented flexible Sleeve 
Forms and Rotary Display Specialties 


217 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 







































New Special Adjustment 
insures Perfect Tacking 
of DISPLAY SIGNS 


DISPLAY 
CARDS 


Packages 

on Display 
and 

Counter 


Cards 








——= etc., etc., etc. 


NEW PASLODE 


round and flat wire 


STAPLE TACKERS 


A simple spring adjustment and the de- 
vice delivers a TAILORED-TO-ORDER 
drive exactly suited to the material to be 
tacked, whether it be light weight card- 
board or hard wood. This variable spring 
adjustment together with improved clog- 
proof construction, quicker loading and 
lighter weight insures superior performance 
that must be experienced to be appre- 
ciated. Two models W. L. 191 for round 
wire staple. W. L. 192 for flat wire staple. 
State whether one-hand or two-hand de- 
vice is wanted. Order one today on 
money-back-if-not-satisfied guarantee. 


PRICE 
1000 Staples 
FRE with every $6 
order mentioning Display 
World. POSTPAID 








id, GAA TEP company 
: - 261-C North Bank Drive, Chicago 


C1) Send us New Catalog. 


(1) Also Wire Staple Tackers on Money- 
Back-Satisfaction guarantee. 





Name... 
Jl. ae 
Address. 


City State 











The Fountain Air Brush 


The AirBrush of the Particular Artist 





The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 

















ePlease Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Wiiting Advettisers 


DISPLAY WORLD 








USING KINDERGARDEN PAPER 
[Continued from page 8] 
We orice made four 4-foot by 9-foot pic- 
torial posters for a local dairy to use in a 


fair booth. The panels were all made of 
this paper over beaverboard, the finished 
result being coated with shellac. The dairy 
has used these posters over and over again 
and they are still in good condition. 

This construction paper can be purchased 
at any stationery shop or school supply 
house. 

One of the formal wear window displays 
used just a few weeks ago at Ahern’s is 
illustrated by the photograph. It was in- 
stalled at an absolute minimum of time and 
cost. 


—How the window backgrounds followed the 
seascape theme is illustrated by the sketch 
below. The background shown was I5 feet 
in length and 8 feet high, using kinder- 
garden paper pasted on a _ beaverboard 
base. White sand was placed on the floors 
of the windows and palm trees 5 feet in 
height were set at each end— 


uf 


a: 
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—For a formal wear window display a party 
motif was followed, with serpentine, con- 
fetti, and balloons. The window was squared 
off with photographers’ black tape. The 
silhouettes were in black, on yellow sign 
cloth. This entire display, from start to 
finish, was installed .in one hour's time at a 
total cost of $2.80— 


The silhouettes in the background were 
black, on yellow sign cloth. This was 
stretched over frames that cover our per- 
manent backgrounds. In order to save time 
we placed the silhouettes right over the 
Christmas flitter cloth which was still in 
place as this formal wear display was in- 
stalled the day after Christmas. The pla- 
teaus were covered with silver cloth and 
silver squared paper. The rug was a deep 
blue. 

The total time required to install the win- 
dow, from squaring the glass to placing the 
cards was one hour. The cost of the bal- 
loons, serpentines, confetti, and silhouettes 
amounted to $2.80. The black tape costs 
$1.25 a roll, but can be used over and over. 
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PORTLAND'S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SPRING OPENING DISPLAYS 
[Continued from page 5] 
leit. A low bench bearing a small artificial 
bouquet was at the right. The lighting ar- 
rangement formed a _ superlative shadow 

effect. 

The piece de resistance of the dining room 
window showing Spode dinnerware was a 
huge flesh-colored mirror in the background. 
bedroom window was a delicate study in 
blue. Others in the dramatic series of the 
thirty most beautiful windows in Portland 
were those of Doane Powell masks depicting 
famous faces; the window of new fabrics 
draped over graceful modern figures, and 
these of children’s clothes. 

The greatest crowds in the history of 


= 


Portland attended the spring opening. Active 
interest was taken in the displays and Meier 
& Frank sold considerable merchandise as a 


direct result of their windows. With all 
their superlative beauty, they were designed 
with very practical ideas in mind—of show- 
ing merchandise to the greatest advantage, 
and of actually selling. 


|. A. D. M. ANNOUNCES WINNERS 
IN NATIONAL CONTEST 
[Continued from page 26] 

Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes: Grand, 
Fred Rude, Baskins, Chicago, IIl.; first, 
Joseph Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, 
3irmingham, Ala.; second, Lloyd Walter, 
Moore’s, San Francisco, Calif.; third, Donald 
E. Springer, Levy’s, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mallory Hats: Grand, Bob Hanson, Nelson- 
Moore Co., Inc., San Diego, Calif.; first, 
George Wagner, George B. Peck Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; second, Charles B. Hum- 
phreys, The Bashford Burnister Company, 
Prescott, Arizona; third, James Purcell, 
Yowell Drew Company, Orlando, Fla. 

Marinette: Grand, George Wagner, George 
B. Peck Company, Kansas City, Mo.; first, 
Richard A. Staines, Vandever Dry Goods 
Company, Tulsa, Okla.; second, M. H. Luber, 
The Killian Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
third, Dankin’s, Inc., Torrington, Conn. 

Bostonian Shoes: Grand, A. C. Raining, 
Boyd-Richardson’s, St. Louis, Mo.; first, 
Craige L. Embree, A. H. Gouting Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; second, Fred S. Roland, 
Leopold & Bigley, Altoona, Pa.; third, Jack 
Nasser, Oppenheim’s, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 








New Display Material 
Announced 

The Anderson Display System, 28 Opera 
Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced a 
new display material known as AGA 
board. The material is a corrugated board 
with a surface that takes paint readily. It 
may be cut-scored and grooved for quick 
formation into panels, pillars, platforms, etc., 
without the use of wood frames. It can be 
supplied in colors. Samples and literature 
will be sent on request. 





Tarpey Joins 
DeJong's 

A. Tarpey, assistant display manager for 
William H. Block Company, Indianapolis, 
for the past seven years, has resigned his 
position to take over display duties for 
DeJong’s, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


SOME EUROPEAN SKETCHES 

[Continued from page 7] 
play. The flower itself was made by bending 
stiff wire into the correct figure and cover- 
ing with cloth in the required colors. Mod- 
ernistic metal forms were used for the two 
gowns at each side of the display. The back 
and the side walls were in light peach, with 
the ceiling and foreground in a darker tone. 
The three tiers of the plateau on which the 
flower stood were in light olive green and 
brown. 

Another fabric display shown rather whim- 
sically used huge mushrooms to convey the 
idea of spring. They were painted with dark 
gray stems, with the red tops spotted in white. 
Two modern metal forms were draped in 
gowns formed from the material. On the left 
of the display the merchandise was supported 
by figures made of stiff wire bent as necessary. 
The sales message was in script directly on 
the background. 

The final sketch shows a good dramatization 


31 


for a display of umbrellas. The center circle 
was on a different plane from the sunburst, 
thus giving an effect of depth. The sun’s 
rays were in yellow outlined in green. A 
lighter green was used for the side walls, 
a still lighter tone for the background, and 
the ceiling was in olive. The cut-out letter- 
ing read: “The umbrella for sun and rain.” 

In conclusion, display is being studied care- 
fully in Europe, just as it is in America, and 
merchants are being more and more con- 
vinced of its importance and possibilities as 
a sales stimulant. In all probability it- will, 
within the near future, take its rightful place 
in the vanguard of advertising media. 


—A touch of humor is injected into this 
display for umbrellas. The center circle was 
on a different plane from the sunburst. The 
yellow rays of the sun were outlined in 
green. The sales message read: "The um- 


brella for sun and rain'"— 














OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 











POSITION WANTED 


Young man, with twelve years’ experience, de- 
sires new connection as window trimmer for 
independent department store. Also experi- 
enced men’s furnishings man. 


GERAL L. MOSHER 
44 Franklin St. Gloversville, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 


To handle electric pumps and fountains 
for use in advertising displays. 


BASCO PRODUCTS 
46 Ann St. New York, N, Y. 


DISPLAY MEN! 


everywhere in the Country, to act as my 
Representative. 


Earn extra money. Pleasant, dignified, 
easy. Does not interfere with your present 
position. Write at once for full particulars. 


ANDERSON DISPLAY SYSTEM 


28 Opera Place Cincinnati, Ohio 








WANTED 
Sideline salesmen to sell grass mats. 
Write for proposition. 
NATIONAL WREATH & SUPPLY CO. 
2241 Fulton Road Cleveland, Ohio 








A REAL BUY-I have a number of small me- 
chanical window displays that were used on a 
circuit on the Pacific Coast. They have finished 
the circuit and can be purchased at a big sacri- 
fice. This is a real opportunity for somebody. 
If interested, write for full particulars. 

Peff’s Mechanical Advertising Service 


521 S. W. 1ith Ave. Portland, Oregon 
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MILEO’S 


MANNEQUINS 


A new and complete line of flexible 
and rigid models. 


The choice of discriminating display 
men and retailers. 
Factory and Showroom Now Located at 


7 West 36th Street, near Fifth Avenue 
New York City 








The Aristocrat of 
DRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 
Combination Produets Co. 
64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 
*Actual Samples sent. on request 

















Miss Olive Smith Leaves 
James McCreery & Co. 

Miss Olive Smith, for several years in 
charge of fashion presentations and window 
and interior display for James McCreery & 
Co., New York, N. Y., has resigned. Her 
plans for the future have not been disclosed. 
She was formerly with Amos Parrish before 
joining McCreery’s. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


THE MODERN DRUG STORE 
STUDIES DISPLAY 


[Continued from page 15] 


in the window. Six packages of shaving 
cream were shown, merely to carry out the 
thought of shaving—the ultimate use, of 
course, of the merchandise for sale. “Used 
the world over” in cut-out script across the 
background was somewhat dramatized through 
the use of a small globe at each side of the 
top shelf. A sprig of foliage and two gar- 
lands of leaves had still other blade packages 
on the leaves. The only reference to price 
was carried on a small banner at the left of 
the window, above the eye-level. 

Another departure from customary drug 
store procedure is to be found here in the 
development of the “shop within the store” 
idea which is coming into increasing use as 
a major form of interior display in depart- 
ment stores. While the nature of our busi- 
ness makes it impossible to create “Beach 
Shops,” or “College Corners,” or similar in- 
terior arrangements, we have tried to follow 
the same line of merchandising by such in- 
novations as a “perfume bar” and _ similar 
adaptations. The perfume bar shown is set 
apart from the rest of the store only by the 
counter background and displayer. You will 
note that four different brands are featured, 
with a special division of the displayer for 
each brand and with the name over the mer- 
chandise. Small display niches are provided 
for in the columns of the displayer. Appliqued 
cut-out letters attract the attention of pros- 
pective customers from all parts of the store. 
The fact that the perfumes and cosmetics have 
been set aside, or individualized, by this meth- 
od of display has resulted in greatly improved 
sales on these items. The displayer can be 
made with little difficulty. Its simplicity is 
plain. 

An adaptation of department store and 
grocery store methods is shown by the third 
photograph. Note the display tables in the 
foreground. They serve the same purpose 


An interior view of Eckerd's, Asheville, N. C. 
The display tables in the foreground serve 
the same purpose as a “jumble basket" in a 
grocery, or a “bargain table" in a depart- 
ment'store. Featured merchandise is readily 


brought to the attention of the customers— 
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as a “jumble basket” in a grocery, or a “bar- 
gain table” in a department store. Featured 
merchandise is readily brought to the cus- 
tomer’s attention. 

Note, too, the use of ledge panels. We 
try to use just as up-to-date display as is the 
custom in other lines. The practice of keep- 
ing our displays as far as possible from be- 
coming of the type found all too frequently 
in drug stores, plus good management, cer- 
tainly has worked out in splendid fashion. 


VARIETY STORE DISPLAY 
IS PROGRESSING, TOO! 
[Continued from page 11] 

bar were displayed bar delicacies and differ- 
ent cocktail and wine glasses. In the fore- 
ground were all the other gadgets for a 
cocktail party, such as recipe books, squeez- 
ers, picks, napkins, etc. 

The dinnerware window had an apple green 
background. The panel was covered with black 
duvetyn with the dinnerware pattern played 
up by a large drawing in white chalk. The 
puffing around the frame was of green crepe. 
The fixture on the left, built by the staff car- 
penter, was a flat peach color. 

The display of knit woolen gloves had a 
background of dark blue corrugated paper. 
A giant snowman served for dramatization, 
aided by huge snow flakes and_ white 
branches in contrast to the colorful stripes 
and gay patterns of the gloves and scarves. 
The icicles along the top of the window were 
cut from compo board and were placed flush 
with the glass to frame the display. 

For a Valentine promotion the display 
shown in the final photograph was used. 
The white background was a cut-out in white 
and red. The large heart was of composition 
board reinforced by 1-by-2-inch lumber. It 
was cotton padded and had red satin pulled 
over the entire front surface and puffed on 
the side. The gold-foil scroll carried the 
greeting and was held by a. white, stuffed 
bird. A nosegay of roses was attached to 
the other end. The lace cut-out border 
placed flush to the glass was mounted on 
1-by-3-inch strips of lumber. 








Spokane Displayman 
Marries 

C. R. Koenig, J. C. Penney Company, Spo- 
kane, Washington, was married April 16 to 
Miss Eva Delyea. 





